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NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


Income tax collections for the 
month of March were $1,100,000,000, 
almost twice the total collected for 
the month last year... @ Former Fed- 
eral Judge J. Warren Davis, of Phil- 
adelphia, who retired recently after 
19 years on the bench, was indicted by 
a Federal grand jury for conspiracy 
td sell judicial favors. William Fox, 
former movie producer, was also 
named in the indictment... @ Federal 
inspectors and American Medical As- 
sociation agents were tracking down 
410,000 medicinal tablets which were 
mistakenly made with phenobarbital, 
a powerful sedative, instead of sul- 
phathiazole. e Private pilots last 
year established a record for air 
safety, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration revealed, by flying a million 
miles per fatal accident . ,. .¢ Three 
hours after his indictment and cenfes- 
sion in New York, Paul Fehse, a ship’s 
cook, was in prison as a German spy. 
.. @ Caught in a terrific storm,an East- 
ern Airline plane carrying 16 persons 
was forced down in a Florida swamp. 
No one was injured seriously, 


- * + 


DEFENSE 


A total of 9,000 draftees have been 
rejected by local board physicians for 
bad eyesight, said Lt. Col. R. H. Eanes, 
while the Army has rejected 5,000 for 
the same reason ,.. @ The 35,000-ton 
ton battleship North Carolina, com- 
missioned at Brooklyn this week, was 
the first new battleship to join the 
fleet since 1923... @ Landing gear 
recently installed on the 82-ton Doug- 
las B-19 super-bomber weighed five 
tons. The plane will soon be ready 
for tests ... © The Army has issued 
an urgent request for young doctors 
to seek lieutenant’s commissions, and 
for clergymen to serve as chaplains. 
In some cases the rule will be waived, 
to commission clergymen up to 60. 


PEOPLE 


As Admiral Richard E. Byrd chatted 
via shortwave with members of the 
U. S. Antarctic Expedition, now return- 
ing to America, it was revealed that 
the 26 men rescued by plane from Lit- 
tle Ainerica had been forced to kill 
their dogs and to leave behind their 


“Know America” Contest 


ERE is good news, special news 

for all “Know America” con- 
testants. The managers and judges 
have about finished their work and 
the WINNERS will be announced in 
next week’s PATHFINDER. Besides 
the list of winners, there will be a 
complete list of the contest ques- 
tions with all the answers. So 
watch for this big announcement in 
your April 19th PATHFINDER.—Ed, 


International 


King Jeff & Mrs. Davis are no “Lollypops” 


supplies and _ scientific equipment. 
Since prowlers in the Antarctic are 
few, they expect to recover them next 
year... ®@ In Belgrade it was reveal- 
ed that Mrs. Ruth Mitchell Knowles, 
sister of the late Gen. “Billy” Mitchell, 
had joined the Comitaji, Yugoslav pa- 
triotic secret society. Members carry 
a vial of poison, to fulfill the boast 
that no Comitaji is ever captured alive 
by the enemy . . . © Complaining that 
American men have “gone soft,” Hobo 
King Jeff Davis proposed a “National 
Hobo” Week,” during which “lolly- 
pops and nincompoops” could start to 
toughen up by hitting the road . 

@ The Republican National Committee 
will pay off bill of $13,000 presented by 
Dr. D. H. Barnard, throat expert of 
Beverly, Cal., for two months’ services 
keeping Wendell Willkie’s vocal 
chords oiled during the Presidential 
campaign @ Enjoying his first 
hunting in America, Lord Halifax rode 
to the hounds at the Unionville, Pa., 
estate of W. Plunkett Stewart. He cov- 
ered 24 miles during a four-hour chase. 


STATES & CITIES 


A new New York law forbids cir* 
culation of anonymous “smear” liter- 
ature during political campaigns .. . 
@e Vermont’s Legislature is debating a 
bill to make the hermit thrush the 
state bird. It has lacked one during 
150 years of statehood ...@® Alex- 
andria, Va., movie operators who vio- 
lated “blue laws” by opening their 
theaters for draftees on Sunday ap- 
parently will be immune from prose- 
cution ...@ Kansas City, Mo., and 
Dallas, Tex., were co-winners of the 
National Safety Council’s 1940 traffic 
safety contest, Connecticut won the 
state award. Of cities between 5,000 
and 10,000, 141 went through the year 
without a traffic fatality, 


* . 7 


FOREIGN 


A rush order of typhus vaccine, 
being sent to Spain by the U. S. 
Public Health Service at the request 
of Spain’s director general of public 


PATHFINDER 


health, fdicates that Spain is ¢j:| 
suffering or dreads a typhus . 
demic . @ Germany seized 
American citizens in Berlin, jy 
officials there admitted migh 
haps” be reprisal for seizure of ¢ 
man ships here ...®@ For thy 
year in suceésSion, Montagu 
man was elected governor of th 
of England. He has held thy 
longer than any man in its | 
.. @ January exports from th: 
to Japan were $1,588,000, th« 
amount in history... @ Calling 
gary’s future “hopeless,” Pr: 
Count Paul Teleki, who took the 
try into the Axis, committed su 


* * * 


AMERICAS 


The naval chiefs of 11 Latin-A 
ican nations have been invited 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chic: 
Naval Operations, to inspect ou 
val defenses . © Staging a iy 
hour strike against alleged U. S. int. 
ference for settlement of Standar:| 
claims, 500 La Paz, Bolivia, 
feurs and truckers chanted, “|) 
to Yankee imperialism!” ...¢ \\ 
a water shortage threatened \\ 
City’s power supply, govern 
workers were required to giv 
their midday siestas, to avoid nig 
work, But the national habit 
saved when the water shortage 
relieved after several weeks... \: 
son Rockefeller (see page 16), eh. 
man Of the Inter-American Devel: 
ment Commission, announced | 
prominent Chileans had establishe:| 
the fifth national trade council, to « 
courage inter-American trade, Con 
cils had previously been organized 
by Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay 
Uruguay. 


* * . 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


There were 603,000 workers em))! 
ed in steel mills during February, re- 
ports the Iron & Steel Institute, eq 
ling the high mark set in Septem! 
1937 . . . © Unemployment decreas 
317,000 in February to 7,039,000 
cording to the National Industrial ( 
ference Board. It said that 2,315.1)(' 
unemployed had found jobs duri: 
past 12 months. 
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PAN AMERICA— 


New World Offers Old Wotld a Postwar Pattern 


AA ANY people in many nations are 
\ already asking: After the present 
«ar—what? Obviously, international 
relations will have to be resumed in 
accordance with a peace pattern of 


some kind. In seeking such a pattern, 
the nations of the Old World can find 
one at hand in the New World. It is 
that of the Pan American Union, 


which next Monday celebrates its 51st 
anniversary. 

\ctually, the nations of the Old 
World are not awaiting the end of hos- 
tilities before looking 
in on the Americas. 
Particularly since the 
outbreak of war in 
Europe, the attention 
of belligerents and 
neutrals alike, in 
every section of the 
world, has been cen- 
tered upon the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Can 
peace be preserved in 
this hemisphere, they 
wonder? Will Axis 
ideologies penetrate to 
work disunion among 


the 21 independent 
republics of North, 
Central and South 
America? Or, will a 


war-changed economy 
iuse these republics 
to take up swords and 
spears in the hope of 
gaining a greater share 

the plowshare and pruning hook 
business after it is all over? How 
bout the Monroe Doctrine? And what 
meaning of the new slogan, 
isphere Solidarity”? 


... the 2! Members 


rking out businesslike answers 
these questions is the day-by-day 
task of the various departments in the 
{merican Union and the many 
igencies working with the Union in 
the countries of its 21 members, These 
member republics, comprising 21 per 
of the world’s area, and 12 per 
of its population, are: Argentina, 
B livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
i Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
lor, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
} 
| 
‘ 


Is the 


Honduras, Mexico, _Nicaragua, 
na, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
. Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

imember republics have a com- 
lag, known as the Flag of the 
icas. It consists of three purple 
es, memorializing the three cara- 
of Columbus, and a flaming 
ze sun (emblem of the Ineas), 


representing the Indian races, on a 
white field. The Union’s administra- 
tive offices are housed in Washington’s 
beautiful Pan American Union Build- 
ing. This structure with its surrounding 
gardens was completed in 1910 at a cost 
of $1,100,000, of which $850,000 was a 
gift from Andrew Carnegie. The United 
States purchased the site at a cost of 
$200,000, and the remainder was con- 
tributed by the member nations, which 
also maintain the operating expenses 
of the Union by dues payments in 


ey 
5p jo ‘< 





amounts proportional to population. 
Here representatives from each of 
the Americas meet in executive ses- 
sion on the first Wednesday of each 
month to discuss Pan American prob- 
lems. They make up the governing 
board of the Union, consisting of Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, who is 
the present chairman, and the ambas- 
sadors and ministers in Washington 
of the other American republics. 
Heading the Pan’ American Union’s 
vast administrative activities is Direc- 
tor General L. S. Rowe, who succeeded 
John Barrett, the Union’s first admin- 
istrator, in 1920. He is assisted by Mex- 
ico’s capable Ambassador Francisco 
Castillo Najera, who is also Vice 
Chairman of the Governing Board. 
There are special divisions dealing 
with foreign trade, statistics, econom- 
ics, intellectual cooperation, juridical 
matters, agricultural cooperation, 
travel, and labor and social informa- 
tion. All these divisions maintain 
close relations with official and unoffi- 
cial bodies in the member countries. 
All activities are described in the in- 


stitution’s official organ, the Bulletin, 
published monthly in English, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese, The Union also 
maintains a library, Columbus Me- 

morial, containing 105,000 volumes. 
The Pan American Union serves as 
the permanent organ of the Interna- 
tional Conferences of American States, 
usually referred to as the Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences. In addition to pre- 
paring the programs and regulations, 
the Union gives effect to the conclu- 
sions of the conferences by conduct- 
ing special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for 
special or technical conferences in the 
intervals between international con- 
ferences. For example, one of the 
Union’s functions is to give assistance 
to the work being car- 


ried on by Nelson 
ay ieee - Rockefeller, recently 
“ appointed by  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt as Co- 
ordinator of Com- 
mercial and Cultural 
Relations between the 
American Republics 
(see page 16). In it- 
self, the creation of 
this new office, by 
special appropriation 
of Congress, is a di- 
rect outcome of this 
Government’s partici- 
pation in the Pan 
American Conference 
at Lima, Peru, in 1938, 
and another expression 
of U. S. regard for Pan 
Americanism. 

The Union’s avowed 
purpose is “to pro- 
mote peace, commerce, 
and friendship between the Republics 
of the American Continent by foster- 
ing economic, juridical (legal and ju- 
dicial), social, and cultural relations.” 
This is a large order. It is also an im- 
portant order, in view of present world 
conditions. It is being carried out in 
the face of concerted opposition on the 
part of the totalitarian powers, which 
fear the loss of vital South American 
trade, not to mention dreams of colon- 
ial expansion on this continent. 


... Trial & Error Background 


Today’s intelligent efforts at neigh- 
borliness on the part of the 21 Amer- 
icas have evolved from an interesting 
background of trial and error. It took 
a long time to discover that keeping 
up with the Joneses is not the same as 
getting along with them, Even now 
there are some sore spots, which un- 
sympathetic powers are reported to be 
probing. Enrique S. de Lozada, an in- 
ternationally known authority on Lat- 
in-American affairs, pointed out one 
example of this in a report to the 
American Defense, Harvard Group, He 
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W ashington’s Beautiful White Marble Pan American Union Building 



























































declared that “the boundary dispute 
between Ecuador and Peru—the only 
unsettled one in South America—is 
being carefully nursed by the Germans 
for a strategical explosion.” 


... Bolivar’s Idea 


Pan Americanism did not originate 
in the United States. Its “spiritual 
father” was Simon Bolivar, the George 
Washington of South America, who 
liberated from the yoke of Spain the 
peoples who now make up the repub- 
lics of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia. He liberated those 
nations in the order named, begin- 
ning at the north and working south- 
ward, from 1810 to 1825, the period 
referred to as the Wars of Indepen- 
dence in South America. Toward the 
end of the year 1824, Bolivar, through 
letters of invitation, called a confer- 
ence of the Latin American govern- 
ments, to which the United States was 
subsequently invited, His instructions 
to the delegates of Peru, whose gov- 
ernment he then headed, urged them 
to try to secure a “great compact of 
union, league, and confederation 
against Spain and against foreign rule, 
of whatever character,” to negotiate 
“treaties of friendship, navigation, 
and commerce with the new Amer- 
ican states as allies and confederates,” 
and to obtain the issuance of a 
proclamation containing “such an en- 
ergetic and efficient declaration aS 
that made by the President of the 
United States of America in his mes- 
sage to Congress of last year (the 
Monroe Doctrine).” 

That conference met at Panama in 
1826. Secretary of State Clay was op- 
posed to the idea of an alliance be- 
tween the American nations, charac- 
terizing such a union as “worse than 
useless.” Two U. S. delegates were 
sent, however, with very limited pow- 
ers. One of them died on the way; the 
other arrived too late for the meeting. 
Only a few other nations were repre- 
sented, A treaty drawn up was never 
ratified, and the whole affair came to 
naught. But a beginning had been 
made, 


... First Conference 


.. 1881 James G. Blaine, Secretary 
of State under President Garfield, in- 
vited the Americas to participate in a 
conference to be held in Washington, 
in 1882, “for the purpose of consider- 
ing and discussing the methods of pre- 
venting war between the nations of 
America.” It was hoped that by that 
date a war then in progress between 
Chile and Peru would be over. It 
wasn’t. Moreover, a change in ad- 
ministration resulted, following the 
assassination of President - Garfield, 
and the invitations were withdrawn. 
In 1888, during Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration, Congress passed a bill author- 
izing the summoning of such a con- 
ference in the following year, In 1889 
(when Benjamin Harrison had become 
President and Blaine was again Sec- 
retary of State), the first Pan Amer- 
ican Conference assembled at Wash- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: Fighting Spirit 


Like a football player returning to 
the game on the run and tackling the 
foe with fresh energy, President 
Roosevelt returned from his fishing 
trip hale and hearty and full of figlit. 
Even before leaving the yacht Poto- 
mac the President told Jackson Day 
diners, and the whole nation besides, 
by radio, that the “time calls for cour- 
age and more courage—action and 
more action.” Stressing the need for 
unity, he praised Wendell Willkie for 
rising above partisanship, and he 
scored Communists as “betrayers of 
France” who; “in their hearts care 
nothing for the real rights of labor.” 

After inspecting Army activity at 
Fort Jackson, S. C., and Fort Bragg, 
N. C., Mr. Roosevelt casually men- 


International 


Lane Encouraged the Yugoslavs 


tioned that a group of reconditioned 
75 mm, field guns observed at the lat- 
ter place were going to Greece. He 
also admitted that he had given the 
order for seizure of Axis ships. His 
promise of aid to the Yugoslavs had 
been previously made through his 
Minister to Belgrade, Arthur Bliss 
Lane, who was generally credited with 
bolstering the courage of the anti-Axis 
“revolutionists” there. 

On his first day back in Washington 
the President disclosed that he had‘al- 
ready allocated more than a billion 
dollars of lease-lend money to Britain 
and other struggling democracies. But 
the President’s fighting spirit did not 
extend to the strike problem in defense 
industries. After making a direct ap- 
peal for settlement of the great coal 
miners’ strike without stoppage of 
production, he expressed opposition to 
any general strike law, Indicating a 
desire that the present mediation sys- 
tem be given a fair trial before any 
other remedy is attempted, the Pres- 
ident voiced a belief that industrial 
disputes in defense industry can be 
worked out in a spirit of give and take, 


Other developments in the Pr; 
dent’s week included the following 

@ President Roosevelt does no! 
tend to apply censorship to ei 
press or radio, except as to troo; 
ship movements. So declared Li 
Mellett, director of the Office of 
ernment Reports, to a Senate con 
tee considering an appropriatio: 
that office. He had been pointed 
as the potential censor. 

e The President issued an 
tion to all the nations of the \\ 
Hemisphere to take part in 
American Cotton Congress, to by 
at Memphis next October, to di 
ways of increasing the consun, 
of cotton and cotton products. 

® A formal proclamation from 
White House designated Sunda, 
18, as “‘I Am an American’ Da 
which time citizens and organizati 
are invited to hold exercises t 
trate the significance of American « 
zenship. The special day was provi: 
for in @resolution of Congress in |! 

ee 


Ship Seizures 
Action of the United States Gov 
ment in taking into protective cus! 
69 trading vessels of Axis owne! 
or domination brought the war c! 
to the doorstep of Mr. and Mrs. A: 
ica than any other event to date. 
even when their boys marched of! 
camp for 12 months’ military traini 
did the war seem as close as w! 
members of their nation’s am 
forces pointed real guns at real G 
mans and real Italians in Ameri 
harbors on a quiet Yankee Sabbat 
Actually, however, this action 
the part of Uncle Sam was far fr 
an act of war. Crews aboard 2 
the 28 Italian ships involved, and 
one of the two German vessels, hac 
ready so damaged the operating 
chinery of their boats that they 
no longer seaworthy and constituted : 
menace to all other shipping in th: 
harbors in which they were dock: 
The Espionage Act of 1917 « 
strues sabotage of any ship in 
American harbor as sabotage agai's! 
that harbor itself. When this Gove! 
ment learned, through its Naval | 
ligence Service, that these ships 
being systematically sabotaged, 
Act was invoked. Though no sabo! 
was reported in the case of the 39 |) 
ish vessels riding in eight of our 
bors, these were also taken into 
tective custody for fear that agen! 
the totalitarian governments might ! 
some outside means of damaging |! 
What disposition will be mad 
these 69 foreign freighters, tota!!”! 
300,000 tons, was still a question ! 
after proceedings had been begu 
volving diSposition of their c! 
Though ‘the Danes are being ¢'\' 
preferential treatment as “stra 
seamen,” and many allowed to re'' 
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ving quarters aboard their vessels, 
ire unintentional violators of the 
igration law for overstaying this 
untry’s 60-day grace period. De- 
.ortation proceedings have been be- 
in against the 875 Axis seamen on 
count. President Roosevelt de- 
ded the immediate withdrawal 
this country of Admiral Alberto 
| is. naval attache of the Italian Em- 
hassy. who was reported to have or- 
d the crews of the Italian ships to 
otage their vessels. 
/hile official representatives of the 
\xis powers in Washington formally 
ested the seizures, governments of 
Latin-American republics were 
,wing Washington’s lead by simi- 
dealing with 27 Axis vessels in 
least seven harbors under their 
sdiction. What action the U. S. will 
_if any, regarding some 19 French 
-ossels here has not been revealed. The 
trench Line would like permission to 
these vessels, of which the $60,- 
luxury liner Normandie is 
on a proposed U. S.-French Indo- 
: run. On the other hand, follow- 
ers of Gen, Charles de Gaulle, “Free 
| h” leader, would like to see 
these ships seized by the U. S, and 
turned over to de Gaullist crews for 
sainst the Axis. 


{ On) 





Labor: Violence 
News of war activity abroad has 
rivaled for the past month or 
more by news of war or near-war on 
ihe labor front at home. Despite Ad- 
inistration mediation efforts and 
crowing demands in Congress that the 
President speak out on the labor sit- 
uition, strikes continued to hold up 
lundreds of millions of dollars worth 

f defense orders. 

Like the dispatches from embattled 
Europe, this news from our industrial 
front last week was of two sorts. In 
one category were stories relating the 

ts of behind-the-scenes diplomats 
lo settle industry-labor differences 
llessly. In the other were re- 
reading very like those of war 
spondents, describing bloody en- 
( ters between virtual armies of 
s, non-strikers, and police. 
Holding hurried meetings in hotel 
here and there throughout the 
, out of range of the tear gas and 
brickbats of the picket lines, were the 
ing principals in the labor, man- 
nt, and government diplomatic 
le. First, there was John R. 
Steelman, director since 1933 of the 
bor Department’s_Conciliation Serv- 
ho put in one of his busiest 
Then there was Clarence A. 
Dykstra, director of the 11-member 
National Defense Mediation Board, 
(d March 19th by President 
Noosevett, on which are representa- 
un f the public, employees, and em- 
Representing the largest 
“"OUDS of organized labor were CIO’s 
president, Phillip “Murray, and 
s of L’s head, William Green, while 
“O's ex-president John L. Lewis, fig- 


, 
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NATIONAL 


ured prominently in the coal dispute 
as head of the CIO affiliated United 
Mine Workers of America. Lewis, in- 
cidentally, denounced the new Media- 
tion Board as a mere “strike busting” 
agency. Add to this an imposing list 
of management representatives, state 
governors, members of the President’s 
cabinet, officials of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, and regional di- 
rectors of organized labor. 

While these men debated grievances, 
formulated demands, hurled challeng- 
es, and released statements to a wor- 
ried and dangerously impatient public, 
the pawns in this war drama on the 
home front continued to carry out 
orders with a vengeance. Persons and 
property alike were damaged and de- 
stroyed as picket lines became battle 
lines. 

Most publicjzed of the many strikes, 
those directly affecting defense pro- 
duction, were the ones at the Ford 





Thomas in The Detroit News 


A Mid-West View of Defense Strikes 


plant in suburban Dearborn, Mich., at 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
on the outskifts of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and in the Appalachian soft coal re- 
gion. 

The strike at Ford’s River Rouge 
plant, marking the first time the plant 
(the largest single factory unit in the 
world) has been closed in the 38 years 
of its existence, involved over 85,000 
hourly rated workers and halted work 
on $158,700,000 worth of defense con- 
tracts alone. A five-point union pro- 
posal included the demand for union 
recognition, which the Ford Co. has 
long been fighting in the courts. As 
the week closed Michigan’s governor 
announced that “the foundation has 
been laid for successful mediation” of 
this strike. 

At the Allis-Chalmers plant, the most 
prolonged strike of all, 7,800 work- 
ers were affected and $45,000,000 
worth of defense orders held up. Or- 
ganized labor there demands a union 
shop and wage adjustments. 

The coal strike, which threatened to 
paralyze the entire industrial program 
of the nation and work a hardship as 
well upon hospitals, schools, and priv- 
ate homes, involves 400,000 soft coal 
workers in 12 states. Demands are for 





a one-dollar per day wage increase 
and elimination of the 40-cent North- 
South wage differential, bringing 
standard daily pay to $7. 





Defense: Mexico Helps 


There is no finer defense than to 
be walled around with friendly, co- 
operative neighbors, Now that Mexico 
has signed with the United States a 
pact for the reciprocal use of airfields, 
that living wall has been completed. 
Cooperation has long been close with 
Canada; new naval bases in the West 
Indies shut out the enemy there, and 
the “good neighbor policy” with all 
South America has just been strength- 
ened by an arrangement to buy beef 
from them. 

The agreement with Mexico will 
permit the free movement of American 
military and naval planes over Mex- 
ico to the Panama Canal Zone, with 
stop-overs not to exceed 24 hours. 
Naval planes may also fly across Mex- 
ico from ship to ship, have the use of 
Mexican bases and airfields and, if 
needed, the protection of Mexican 
armed forces. The same privileges are 
extended to Mexican flyers in the 
United States, and the pact is subject 
to ratification by the legislative 
branches of both governments. 

The new solidarity with nations to 
the south was indicated when several 
took action similar to that of the 
United States in regard to Axis ships 
in their harbors “(see page 4). Their 
weight will also be felt in the intensi- 
fied economic war now waged by 
America and Britain against the Axis 
powers, A long list of commodities, 
it was announced, will be added to the 
export license list, and even food ship- 
ments are to be subordinated to the 
British blockade program. 

Meanwhile, the* following were 
among other important developments 
in the defense program: 

@e Government engineers and geolo- 
gists discovered a deposit of high 
grade tungsten ore in Idaho. The metal 
is a vital defense material. 

e The Defense Commission an- 
nounced that 7,900,000 cases of canned 
vegetables and 2,250,000 cases of can- 
ned fruits would be purclMased for the 
U. S. armed forces. This will be about 
five per cent of the annual fruit pack 
and eight per cent of the average vege- 
table pack. 

SIRF a 


Congress: Beef 


When the _ $4,000,000,000 supple- 
mental defense bill, an Army and Navy 
appropriation measure, reached the 
Senate a new fight was precipitated 
over the item to exclude purchase of 
Argentine beef. And again the Ad- 
ministration forces lost the first round 
in trying to eliminate it, just as they 
did in the Navy appropriation bill. 

But this time a satisfactory formula, 
or compromise, was found, after Sec- 
retary of State Hull had protested that 
the ban “would have a most unfortu- 
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nate effect on public opinion in the 
other American republics.” So it was 
agreed that purchases of food and 
clothing should be made in the United 
States except insofar as they cannot 
be procured here “of satisfactory 
quality and in sufficient quantities and 
at reasonable prices as and when need- 
ed.” This not only satisfied the Senate 
but also those-Western House mem- 
bers who have for years been putting 
the foreign beef and wool ban in Navy 
bills. In future, they indicated, they 
will use the new formula. 

The foreign beef compromise was an 
offering to the farmers. The Senate 
Agriculture Committee also showed it- 
self generous to the farmers when it 
raised the item of parity payment 
from the House figure of $212,000,000 
to $450,000,000, and increased total fig- 
ures in the Agriculture appropriation 
bill to a record $1,346,610,000, thus add- 
ing nearly a half billion to the budget 
estimate. It is expected that some 
paring will be done in Senate-House 
conferences. 

As both houses of Congress planned 
and hoped to take a little spring rest 
after passage of the money measures, 
they saw plenty of trouble and work 
ahead—things that threatened to dis- 
rupt their recess plans. One was the 
matter of convoys. Senator Tobey of 
New Hampshire offered a bill to forbid 
convoys of American ships on the 
ground that it was active warfare. Ad- 
ministration leaders denied this, but 
said they were not proposing convoys. 
They heard on the same day, however, 
that the President was “considering” 
the subject. 

Strikes in defense industry con- 
tinued to bother both houses, but pro- 
posed drastic remedies were discour- 
aged by the President’s stand against 
them. While the House Judiciary 
Committee studied various proposals, 
Chairman Vinson of the Naval Com- 
mittee offered a bill empowering the 
President to take over strike-bound 
plants. As Chairman Truman’s Sen- 
ate committee began to probe the 
whole defense industry, the Naval and 
Military Committees of the House pre- 
pared for a similar joint investigation, 
with special attention to strikes, 
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Americana— 

Pegged: Except for his bad tonsils, 
James Brown, 25, was pronounced fit 
for Army service by a Chicago draft 
board physician. Then grinning broad- 
ly, Brown pulled up his trousers, re- 
vealing a wooden leg. 

Alphonse-Gaston: Butte, Mont., po- 
lice are staying awake nights wonder- 
ing about this one. Howard Godfrey 
and Charles Erb both assumed the 
blame in a motor collision near that 
town recently. 

Stunt: While flying upside down, 
R. T. Wright, chief of the Army Flying 
School at Camden, S. C., saw a dark 
object pass in front of his eyes. Mak- 
ing a quick grab, he pulled in a watch 
dropped by another flying instructor 
higher up. 
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Balkans: “Ice-Cold” Hitler 


Ambassador Viktor Von Heeren, off 
to Berlin, nervously shepherded the 
last German nationals out of Yugo- 
slavia, leaving only the Embassy staff 
behind. Italians also began heading 
for home. In Berlin, officials said Ger- 
many was watching Yugoslavia with 
“ice-cold realism”’—the phrase used 
before the invasion of Norway. 

But tough Serb recruits, swinging 
through Belgrade to battle stations 
1,200,000 strong, sang a popular new 
jingle, “Listen, girl, my love,” it went, 
“Hitler has come to our frontiers, but 
the Serbs are standing there with guns 
to see how many ribs the Germans 
have.” 

The Balkan picture had changed 
tremendously since King Peter II, his 
German-truckling regency overthrown 
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Gen. Simovitch: “If Destiny Orders . 


by the Army and people, had kissed a 
golden cross held by the Serbian patri- 
arch and sworn “by God the Almighty” 
to keep forever Serb unity, integrity 
and independence. The new Premier, 
Gen. Dusan Simovitch, neither repudi- 
ated nor ratified the Axis pact signed 
by his predecessors. He said Yugo- 
slavia would respect “public and open 
engagements” (there were apparently 
secret clauses in the Axis pact), but 
was also determined on “full and ab- 
solute neutrality.” 

Hitler’s first rebuff in the Balkans 
set a whole chain of circumstances 
afoot. There were Arab riots against 
Vichy control in Syria. Turkish For- 
eign Minister Shukru Saracoglu clos- 
eted himself with the Yugoslav am- 
bassador, while rumors of a Turko- 
Yugoslavian pact bubbled. Some 
Turks even went so far as to talk of 
a “preventive war,” in conjunction 
with Greece and Yugoslavia, instead 
of waiting for Hitler to attack Turkey. 
In Greece, whose sea lanes were 
cleared by the British naval victory 
over Italy, Anthony Eden and Gen, Sir 
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John Dill were conferring with 
Greek command, possibly regardin: 
huge offensive in Albania which }) 
might hope Yugoslavia would join 
Premier Simovitch, playing for | 
to unite his country, apparent}, 
a victory when Vladimir Mat 
Croat leader, tentatively agreed { 
a Croat representative in the gov: 
ment as vice premier. The flat lan; 
Croatia would be abandoned to | 
many in eyent of war, with the ; 
falling back to Serbian mounta 
One inducement to the Serbs to {j 
if pressed, is that they would 
allied territory to fall back on—Grx 
and Albania, from which Serbs be! 
they could easily drive the Ita! 
Indeed, worried Mussolini sought 
be a peace-maker between the \) 
slavs and Germans. But the Ge: 
Legation in Belgrade declared the 
ation “desperate and practically ho; 
less.” In a message td the peop! 
be calm, Simovitch proclaimed: | 
forbid ... leaving of homes. The peo- 
ple all are required to watch thei: 
homes; if destiny orders, to give | 
lives for the good of their homes 
fatherland, King, and all the people.” 


... Whose Sea? 


4 


While his younger brother Alan 
cleaned up Ethiopia, Adm. Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, Commander of His Ma 
jesty’s Mediterranean Fleet, impatient- 
ly gnawed his pipe at Alexandria. 
Some of the world’s decisive naval 
battles have been fought in what Mus- 
solini calls “Our Sea”—Actium, which 
in 31 B. C. gave Rome rule of its world, 
and Lepanto, which saved Christé 
dom from the Turks. But Mussolini’ 
fleet, better at running than fighting, 
seemed determined to cheat Sir An- 
drew of glory. His planes wounded it 
at Taranto but its ships would not 
meet his in open water. 

But Sir Andrew was not cheated. On 
March 27 a patrol plane sighted Ital- 
ian battleships and cruisers moving 
east off Cape Passero, Sicily. Twent) 
four hours later Sir Andrew’s fleet had 
sighted the enemy; 48 hours later at 
least three Italian cruisers and two 
destroyers, and perhaps a battleship 
and another cruiser and destroyer, !ay 
broken at the bottom of the sea. 

Far ahead of the main fleet, the 
cruiser Orion sighted the Italian bat- 
tleship Vittorio Venito and its escorts, 
It began a dangeérous cat-and-mouse 
game, luring them on. When torpedo 
planes from British carriers came 
roaring up, the Italians realized their 
danger too late. At least three tor 
pedoes hit the battleship. Down ») 
the stern and limping at half speed, 
she turned off into the darkness, pe" 
haps never to reach home, 

Meantime the British battle line had 
cut behind the Italian cruiser and ¢* 
stroyer screen, In 10 p. m. darkness 4 
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British destroyer suddenly silhouetted 
the 10,000-ton cruiser Fiume in her 
ichlights; pointblank under the 
gship Warspite’s 15-inch guns, One 
proadside wrapped the Fiume in 
foanes. As the searchlight traveled 
two other 10,000-ton cruisers, the 

; of three British battleships roar- 

i Then British destroyers, torpedo 

' s loaded, “went in and sank the 
cruisers and two destroyers.” 
ie British rescued 894 men and 61 
italian officers, Besides the five “sure” 
sses, they may have sunk an Italian 
itleship, another cruiser and an- 
er destroyer. The first night naval 
ttle since Jutland, it was also the 
st decisive. Though Germans and 
Italians claimed hitting or sinking 
British ships by plane or gunfire, Adm. 
Cunningham, messaging his “Well 
done!” said, “Not a single British ship 
was hit.” 

rhe British victory may have great- 
er effect than merely breaking the 
lialian navy. It could not help but 
impress Japan’s Foreign Minister Mat- 
ka, who left Berlin while Yugo- 

ivia was slapping Hitler’s face and 
irrived in Rome just in time to hear 
this sad piece of Italian news. 

But some experts did not agree that 
the victory would release British units 
to guard the Atlantic. They pointed 
out that Italy still had at least two 
battleships, 13 cruisers, 60 destroyers, 
9) submarines and numerous torpedo 
boats to harry Mediterranean waters. 
Mussolini might not want to risk them. 
but the presence of German officers 
among the rescued Italian sailors indi- 

d that Hitler may have ordered 

Italian fleet to sea. 

\nd in the jubilation over the vic- 

\, British officials did not overlook 

current event of perhaps equal 
but malevolent import. When British 
‘troyers attempted to visit and 

h four French freighters which 

passed through Gibraltar, on sus- 
| that one of them carried rub- 

d other wartime goods for Ger- 
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many, Erench Algerian shore batteries 
opened fire. While the British war- 
ships replied, the freighters escaped 
into Nemours, Algeria. 

Vichy hotly denied that the freight- 
ers carried anything but food. But 
the fact that French shore batteries 
opened fire recalled Vice Premier Ad- 
miral Darlan’s threat to run the Brit- 
ish blockade with French warships. 
As the British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare replied with a list of war 
materials — magnesium, bauxite and 
rubber—which had gone to Germany 
via France, it seemed likely that the 
British blockade would tighten around 
France. Should such incidents con- 
tinue, Hitler may jockey the French 
fleet into replacing the Italian one 
against Britain. 





.. . Africa: Nowhere to Flee 


For a short time the war in the Mid- 
dle East has become almost a family 
affair, a race between two brothers. 
While elder brother Adm. Cunning- 
ham, 58, battered the Italian fleet, 
Lieut. Gen. Alan Cunningham, 54, 
was knocking the final props out from 
under Mussolini’s jerry-built East Afr- 
can empire. In Ethiopia and Eritrea 
was being staged a three-way race be- 
tween retreating Italians, pursuing 
British, and the “little rains” of April 
that precede the torrential June-to- 
September downpours. And the Ital- 
ians had nowhere to flee except into 
neatly ticketed British cages. 

When Highlanders stormed Cheren, 
Eritrean mountain fortress, after a 
seven-weeks’ siege, the Italians left be- 
hind 5,000 dead and some 4,000 pris- 
oners. The Duke of Aosta’s remain- 
ing 28,000-31,000 men fell back toward 
Asmara, the capital, which stands on a 
6,000-foot plateau. Then Asmara fell 
with hardly a shot fired in its defense. 
The British navy can prevent the Ita!- 
ians from evacuating through As- 


mara’s port of Massawa. 
In three days of rapid action, South 
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Italy's Greatly Vaunted Navy Was Better at Running Than Fighting 











African forces captured Harar, a wall- 
ed town of 40,000, which is Ethiopia’s 
second biggest city, then marched into 
abandoned Diredawa, the third big- 
gest. Diredawa bestrides the Addis 
Ababa-Jibuti railroad, 200 miles east 
of Addis Ababa. British troops ad- 
vancing on that capital from all sides 
have some 200,000 Italians, 38,000 of 
them women and children, trapped on 
Ethiopia’s central plateau. It was in- 
dicated that Italy might surrender all 
East Africa to avoid slaughter of col- 

onists by revolting native troops. 
Looking forward to victory, Em- 
peror Haile Selassie issued a proclam- 
ation far more civilized than most to 
come out of Europe, The sad-eyed 
little Coptic Christian, whose name 
means “Power of Trinity,” charged his 
warriors to “receive kindly and pro- 
tect those Italians who may surrender 
not to retaliate with the cruelty 

they inflicted upon our people.” 
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... Britain: Lull 


As though Germany were waiting 
for the final outcome of her Balkan 
maneuvers before acting elsewhere, 
the British Isles and the water around 
have experienced a lull in attacks. For 
nine nights London and other large 
centers went comparatively raidless. 
Even more important in the Battle of 
the Atlantic was the decline in ship- 
ping losses. 

For the week ending March 24, the 
British Admiralty announced, 17 Brit- 
ish, allied and neutral ships totaling 
59,141 téns were sunk. This compared 
lo a weekly average since the war 
began of 65,000 tons, and an average 
of 84,000 tons during the first three 
weeks of March. The battle cruisers 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, which 
allegedly had been raiding in the 
North Atlantic, were apparently back 
in port; for R. A. F. pilots reported 
“bracketing” with bombs the docks at 
which they were moored in Brest, oc- 
cupied France. 

While the Germans seemed to be 
taking time off from their attacks on 
Britain, the R. A. F. was stepping up 
its activities. The Bomber Command 
reported that it now had in use huge 
bombers (perhaps American), capable 
of carrying twenty 500-pound bombs, 
or five 1,000-pounders and ten 500- 
pounders, And in raids on Emden, the 
R. A. F. said it had used a new type of 
explosive which “appeared to be de- 
vastating.” Pilots said the new bomb 
hurled whole buildings high into the 
air and shot fragments far higher than 
they had ever experienced before, 
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.. . Orient: Home Coming 
Japan’s Foreign Minister Yosuke 
Matsuoka is scheduled to return to the 
Land of the Rising Sun this week. But 
his home-coming cannot be the “great 
occasion” it might have been. 
Apparently, Matsuoka’s long jour- 
ney to the capitals of his Axis partners 





Collins in The Montreal Gazette 
Another Recruit for the Lion-T amers Club? 


had a two-fold purpose. In return for 
German and Italian recognition of the 
Japanese-sponsored Nanking govern- 
ment in China, Matsuoka was sup- 
posed to give definite commitments on 
behalf of Japan to the now hard- 
pressed Rome and Berlin leaders. But 
his greatly built-up visit to Berlin was 
seriously marred, for both the Japan- 
ese minister and the German leaders, 
by the unexpected revolt of the Yugo- 
slavs (see page 6). Likewise, his visit 
to Rome was made cheerless by the 
overwhelming defeat of the Italian 
navy in the Ionian Sea. 

In the face of these two setbacks to 
Axis prestige, Matsuoka _ indicated 
that his trip was simply one of friend- 
ship and collaboration and that no 
new commitments were being made 
by either side. That is to say, he was 
returning to Tokyo empty-handed. 


During Matsuoka’s absence from the 
Far East, moreover, the British and 
Chinese had given him and his people 
something new to worry about. The 
British quietly sent strong reinforce- 
ments to the giant naval base at Sing- 
apore, including crack fighter pilots 
who had blitz experience in the “Bat- 
tle of Britain” last summer and fall, 
and Indian army units. These troops 
will supplement the large numbers of 
Australians and British “Tommies” 
sent there last February. 

For her part, free China not only 
continued her struggle against the in- 
vaders on wide fronts, but announced 
that the Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ment at Chungking would be revamped 
in the interest of greater efficiency. 
In what is said to be the most sweep- 
ing changes since the beginning of the 
Japanese-Chinese hostilities in 1937, 
new “young blood” will be introduced 
into the government in an effort to 
speed prosecution of the war. 


War Sidelights— 


e A fire-eating butcher was arrest- 
ed in occupied Paris recently because 
he displayed three mutton haunches in 
his shop window, to which these signs 
were attached: “For the tax collector; 
for the chief of police; for the ward 
cop.” 

e Although they are blind, two 
boys with very keen hearing have 
joined the staff of the fire bomb watch- 
ers in London—at the Norwich Insti- 
tution of the Blind. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Moonlight and Palolo 


The palolo is a small marine worm 
which inhabits parts of both Atlantic 
and Pacific and is of little importance 
save to the natives of Samoa and a few 
interested scientists. The Samoans are 
interested in. the palolo because they 
hold an annual ceremonial feast when 
the palolo swarms. Scientists are in- 
terested because they would like: to 
know why the palolo swarms only 
during the bright third quarter of the 
July moon—a date which varies from 
year to year. The case Of the moon 
and the palolo has been under care- 
ful study for some time by Dr. 
Leonard B. Clarke of Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

The palolo spends most of its time 


' burrowed in soft coral below the low- 


Science Facts 


ROLON, a new fur-like fibre 

more velvety to the touch than 
rabbit fur used as felt for men’s 
hats, is now being made from skim- 
med milk. Experts estimate that 
during her lifetime a good cow can 
furnish the equivalent in Prolon to 
the fur of 6,000 rabbits . . . e The 
housefly spreads disease germs not 
only by walking over things and in 
its excreta, but also by its eating 
habits. To dissolve sugars on which 
it likes to feast, it disgorges a 
liquid which it sucks back up with 
the sugar . . @ A new portable 
X-ray machine which can be set up 
in 10 minutes and with which casu- 
alties can be examined one-a-min- 
ute to find bullets and shell splint- 
ers, is being made for the Army 
. . . @ Cork is now being stripped 
from cork oaks planted in Cali- 
fornia. A cork oak may first be 
stripped when 20 years old, but 
good cork is not produced until the 
third stripping 15 or 20 years later. 
Their life is about 150 years. 


tide level. But at 9:30 p. m. on the 
night of the third-quarter moon, the 
palolo leaves its burrow and swims— 
so vigorously that it breaks itself in 
half. The front half returns to the 
burrow. The tail, which is loaded with 
either eggs or sperm, becomes the 
“head” of the broken half, which 
swims up to the moonlit surface and 
thrashes about so vigorously that it 
ruptures itself and disperses its eggs. 
They are fertilized, float for a few 
days, then sink back for a year’s life 
in the burrows. If a storm prevents 
their swarming at the proper time, the 
palolos wait fourteen days until the 
first quarter of the next moon. 

Dr. Clarke, who has made numerous 
experiments with light, especially cold 
light, has discovered that neither tides 
nor gravity appear to affect the palolo. 
He hopes to discover by just what 
mechanism moonlight starts the palo- 
lo’s internal calendar running — for 


. 


such knowledge may shed light on 
moon’s influence in general. 


Cancer News 


Cancer, one of man’s deadliest en; 
mies, is killing more people in Brit 
than the blitz. So asserted Dr, ( 
Little, director of the American 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, a! 
annual conference in New York. From 
September 1 to February 28, 23 
civilians died by bombing, he said: })), 
in six months, based on 1938 morta! 
figures, probably 38,000 Britons . 
of cancer. 

But while the gloomy picture 
being painted, the Society also h: 
good news. Because constant pu)- 
licity has taught women to report t! 
suspicions early, there has been 
increase of nearly 30 per cent in cu: 
of breast cancers within the past | 
years, said Dr. Frank E. Adair of \ 
York’s Memorial Hospital. “In 1920 t}, 
average delay from the time a patie)! 
noticed a lump until she came to the 
hospital was 11 months and seven d 
In 1940 this lapse of time had been cu 
to four months and four days. In 
mary operable cancer of the breast 
1920 we secured 37.4 per cent 
year cures (in which cancer had 
recurred after five years); in 1935, 
latest year which we may use 
basis for calculating our five-\ 
cures, we had raised the rate to 43 
per cent, a gain of nearly 30 per 
in 15 years.” 

But other physicians warned thal 
number of over-all cancer death 
might be expected to increase espe- 
cially in. those states which have | 
viously reported low. death rates. Now 
that the public is increasingly aware 
of cancer, the conference was told, \ 
sponsibility for delay in treatm: 
rests equally upon the public and |! 
medical profession. 
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Capsules 


q Artificial noses, ears and « 
features, almost indistinguishab! 
touch .as well as sight from human 
flesh, can be made from vulcanized 
latex, reports Dr. Arthur H. Bulbulian 
of Mayo Clinic to the Army Medical 
Corps. 


*@ Recently Mary Ellen Reardon, 
five-year-old daughter of Mr. & \rs 
Daniel F. Reardon of Chicago, be san 
her fourth year in a coma. -Able to 
move her head, legs and arms, the 
small victim of encephalitis seems 
able to recognize anyone. 


@ Scientists in Palestine are work- 
ing on a method of manufacturing 
plosives from orange peel, reports Dr. 
Walter J. Fischel of the Hebrew |" 
versity there. He also says that a new 
chemical wrapper has greatly reduced 
spoilage in fruit shipped from P2!«s 
tine to Britain. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Easter Buying 


The biggest Easter buying since the 
lush 1920’s was hailed by retail mer- 
chants over the whole United States. 
{i was estimated, from the early trend, 
that purchases for the period this year 
would be 20 per cent better than last. 
In fact, one leading department store 
with units in New York and several 
other cities reported sales running as 
much as 50 per cent above those of 
1940. 

Main reason lies in the greatly in- 
creased number of wage earners, and 
their wide distribution in Government 
defense plants. Another advantage 
over last year is the fact that Easter 
is later this year (see page 11). Big- 
gest gains were reported in the indus- 
trialized sections, especially those hav- 
ing big defense orders. While cloth- 
ing was the most popular item of pur- 
chase, all types of merchandise were 
in demand. 

One fly in the ointment of this nice 
business spurt, however, was the fact 
that all the orders could not be filled. 
That was especially true of cotton and 
woolen fabrics, because the Army had 
been absorbing practically the whole 
output of the mills. Many merchants, 
noting this situation, had begun the 
practice of buying further ahead than 
CVGuae 
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Money for Farmers 


rhe oft-repeated complaint that the 
irmer is the forgotten man in the 
resent big defense spending is being 
lrowned out in a rising surge of farm 
prices. The month of March saw them 
elevated to the highest peak since 1937. 
(he annual report of the Agricultural 
\djustment Administration showed 
farm buying power for 1939-40 equal 
to that of 1929, and 72 per cent above 
that of 1932—the bottom of the de- 
pression, 

One interesting and pleasant fea- 
lure of the recent rise in food prices 
to the farmers is that costs to con- 
sumers have practically stood still. 
Wholesale men at the end of March 
were paying for such staples as butter, 
eges, sugar and lard five per cent more 
than a year ago. At the same time the 

re prices to housewives were only 
one per cent higher. Naturally this 
sort of thing cannot last; the grocery- 
ian will gradually feel the spread of 
prices and pass them on to the con- 
sumer, 

Even that poor stepchild of farm 
products, cotton, achieved in March 
the best level since 1929. Wheat and 
corn also reached new tops since last 
‘lay, and soybeans rose with them. 
‘he recent upturn of $3 a bale in cot- 

reflected the general delay, be- 
cause of rains, in planting this year’s 
rop, While in the winter wheat belt, 

‘ter killing was said to have been 
rious in some sections. 


I 
! 


' 


S 


‘ Lewis in The Milwaukee Journal 


Down on the Farm: “It’s An Ill Wind...” 


What caused this general upward 
movement in farm products in the face 
of the loss of export markets? For 
one thing, that export market, now 
moving at a low of $20,000,000 a month 
(compared with $65,000,000 a month 
in normal times), will probably be 
more than doubled by the Lease-Lend 
Act. At least, that is the prediction of 
the Agriculture Department. While the 
bulk of these exports will go to Brit- 
ain, there is also a considerable move- 
ment of food by the Red Cross to the 
occupied countries of Europe. A 
$5,000,000 food-relief credit to Fin- 
land has been granted by the Export- 
Import Bank, and shipping between 
the United States and Sweden has been 
put on a more regular basis. 

The one item of shipments to Britain 
contemplates the moving of a half- 
billion dollars in foodstuffs within the 
next 15 months, according to reports 
from conferences between Secretary 
















Random Statistics 


ISCONSIN increased its forest 
lands by 20,000 acres in 1940, 
planting 38,106,300 new forest trees. 
rhe total of non-federal forest lands 
in the state now exceeds 2,079,000 
acres e The U. S. Army is 
the greatest meat-consuming group 
in the country. Its annual per 
capita consumption runs well over 
300 pounds of meat a year 
@ Of the 415 million acres of crop- 
land in the United States, about 
342 million acres ure classed as 
“good,” but only 62 million acres 
| are both good and definitely free 
from danger of soil erosion 
e During the last six months of 
1940, the United States consumed 
4,207,457 bales of cotton... @ 
The continent of Africa, covering 
about 12,000,000 square miles, in- 
cludes nearly one-fourth of the land 
surface of the earth. Its population 
is estimated at about 160,000,000. 
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of Agriculture Clatiide Wickard and 
U. S. Surgeon General Thomas Parran, 
in charge of the program. The latter 
made a study of the food needs of Eng- 
land in a trip to that country, and, 
because of a scarcity of shipping, those 
foods will be favored that furnish the 
most needed vitamins in the least bulk. 
A list of preferred products includes 
the following: cheese, evaporated and 
dried milk, grape fruit juice, dried 
fruits, pork, lard, and dried beans. It 
was announced that the Government 
would press the British to take, as fa- 
cilities become available, tobacco up 
to their normal purchases; also some 
of the 10,000,000 bales of Government 
owned cotton, and a substantial part 
of its 300,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Naturally, a large part of the recent- 
ly increased demand and higher prices 
for foodstuffs resulted from the rise in 
purchasing power due to the defense 
program. Soldiers eat more than ci- 
vilians, generally, and well paid work- 
ers make good food store customers. 
Imported items like sugar and coffee 
are affected by increased ocean freight 
costs. And the progress of farm lead- 
ers in Congress striving for “full 
parity” loans, and increased subsidies 
in general caused optimism—especial- 
ly among speculators. 

a a Se 


Dog Racing 


Dog racing used to be regarded 
strictly as a sport—a pastime. But 
now it has developed into a lush big 
business. *articularly is this so in 
Florida where the sport is growing in 
popularity, In the Miami area alone, 
there are four dog tracks that operate 
from early December to late April. 
These four tracks in themselves repre- 
sent an investment of $3,000,000. 

About 500 owners and trainers and 
2,000 racing dogs are identified with 
the sport around Miami. Prices of the 
lightning - swift greyhounds used in 
the races may range from $50 to $1,000, 
but some of the champions bring as 
much as $5,000. Thus the owners in 
this one area place the collective value 
of their kennels at more than $1,000,- 
000. In addition, nearly 2,000,000 rac- 
ing fans pay their way into the races 
every season and the annual pari- 
mutuel play runs up to $15,000,000. 

ee —ee 


Briefs 


G A general rise in canned goods 
prices was explained on the ground of 
poor crop prospects in California. 





g@ By watching the New York stock 
market one can get the drift of public 
opinion. Since the second month of 
the war, it has been declared, the mar- 
ket has gone up as Americans thought 
the British chan¢es improved, and 
down with German successes, 


q The President’s proclamation of 
an early Thanksgiving for the last two 
years did not help Christmas business 
as intended, according to a survey 
made of 200 stores in New York. [n- 
complete data from 22 other cities 
were said to show similar results. 
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Cherry Blossoms 


{TH the famed Japanese cherry 

trees circling Tidal Basin in 
Washington about to pop their rare 
beauty on the nation, travelers from 
all parts of the United States—par- 
ticularly the eastern section—have 
been pouring into this city during the 
past week. Railroads and buses and 
planes have been literally funneling 
crowds into the already defense- 
crowded capital for the double cele- 
bration of the Easter week-end and 
our annual Cherry Blossom Festival, 
April 12 and 13. 

Spring hats and new togs are much 
in evidence as these crowds flock to 
see the capital’s most gorgeous spec- 
tacle—the blossoming (they never 
bear fruit) of the hundreds of trees 
presented to this country 29 years ago 
by the Japanese. Nancy Alden Strong, 
beautiful daughter of Lieut. Col. and 
Mrs. Alden G. Strong, is to be crowned 
queen of the Cherry Blossom Festival 
on Saturday, April 12. Before the 
coronation that afternoon, the Queen 
and her 19 attendants from each of 
Washington’s private schools will be 
ferried across Tidal Basin on a decora- 
tive barge. During the coronation 
ceremonies, the U. S. Marine Band 
and the Columbia Light Opera Com- 
pany will present a 40-minute pro- 
gram. Then a parade retreat will be 
presented at the Polo Field by infan- 
try troops of the Arlington Canton- 
ment. 

On Saturday evening the Queen and 
her attendants will be in all their 
glory at the beautiful Cherry Blos- 
som Ball, to be held at Uline’s Arena. 
There many a visitor and native will 
“swing” to a famous-name orchestra. 
Except for the coronation and ball, the 
same program will be repeated on 
Easter Sunday when, because the 
weatherman decided that the blos- 
soms would open a little later than 
usual this year, the odor of Easter 
lilies will naturally mingle with the 
fragrance of the cherry blossoms, 


These gift Japanese cherry trees are 
of several varieties—some single and 
some double blossomed. This year 
the single blossom varieties are ex- 
pected to be in perfect flower for the 
festival—the double ones about two 
weeks later. Usually, however, the 
festival is staged around Army Day, 
during the first week in April. But it 
all depends on the weather, that is, 
whether spring is early or late. In 
1927, with its early, spring, the blos- 
soms were out on March 20. In other 
years they have made their appear- 
ance on dates ranging from the mid- 
dle of March to May 1, 

Despite this time element, these fam- 
ous blossoms become more beautiful 
each year as the trees grow bigger 
and become acclimated to Washing- 
ton temperatures. The festivals, too, 


Bachrach 
Nancy Strong: Queen of Cherry Blossoms 


become more elaborate as Washing- 
ton’s festival committees try to out- 
do the successes of previous years. 
This year, too, cherry blossom vis- 
itors will glimpse for the first time the 
nearly completed Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial on Tidal Basin shore. Wash- 
ington, of course, is. putting on her 
best bib and tucker for this big event. 
So we'll be seeing you at the festival! 


D. C. “Okies” 


IKE the pain of the boy who ate 
the green apples, the housing sit- 
uation in boometown Washington 
(PATHFINDER, March 22) becomes 


GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE 


President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
$75,000 with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 
taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va., salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
William H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H. 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett, sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, 
Iowa, salary, $15,000. (No living quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Pat Harrison (Dem.), 
of Gulfport, Miss. (No extra salary unless acting as 
Vice President). Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., salary 
$15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representatives receive 
$10,000 each; former are allowed more than $10,000 
each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. Party 
division in 77th Congress: Senaté—66 Democrats, 28 
Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent; House— 
268 Democrats, 162 Republicans, Progressives, 1 
Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. Women: 8; Senate, 
1 (Democrat); House, 7 (2 Democrats, 5 Republicans). 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Senators. 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
resentative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of Presidential_suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., N. Y¥.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
N. Y.; Justice, Robert H. Jackson, N. Y.: Post Office, 
Frank C. Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Prank Knox, Ill.; In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude R. 
Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.; 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of each, $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. (Rep.), 
salary, $20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, 
Pa. (Rep.); Harlan F. Stone, N. Y. 

Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley F. Reed, 

Felix Frankfurter, Mass. (Dem.); 
Mich. (Dem.); William O. Douglas, Conn 
One vacancy. Salary of each, $20,000. 
reduced by law). 


. (Dem.). 
(Can’t be 


PATHFINDER 
“wusser and wusser” each day. Mo). 
than 65,000 persons have poured j:) 
the capital in the past 11 month, 
take jobs—mainly with the Fede; 
Government. As a result, conditi: 
under which many migrant defer: 


workers are living here have beco; 
almost as alarming as those exp: 


_ enced by the “Okies” in the Southw. 


a few years ago. 

Testifying before a Congressio; 
investigating committee recen/{| 
housing experts reported how par: 
with two to five children were li) 
in basement-rooms for which {| 
must pay $30 to $40 a month. Ren! 
a vacant bed to a stranger with 
other stranger in the same room, |! 
said, has become a common practi 
In some Negro sections of the « 
they revealed, it-is now impossib| 
rent a dwelling of any kind, with 
without modern conveniences, for |! 
than $30 a month. Moreover, s: 
families are said to be sharing 
rent in crowded homes and eat 
meals in the single kitchens in re! 

Not only is the housing situa! 
alarming, but schools, hospitals 
recreational facilities are being tay 
far beyond their present capa 
Even sewage disposal facilities 
said to be proving inadequate in so 
instances. Children in some secti: 
of the city are going to school 
crowded classrooms, and _ instan 
have been found where a child 
been transferred to five differ 
schools in the same term. Hospit 
were reported so overcrowded | 
many patients have to be turned av 


Notes About Town 


HOUSANDS of Federal employ) 

here are at work at 7:30 o’c! 
in the morning now, because of 
new staggered-hour system desig 
to relieve the daily rush-hour tra!! 
tie-up. (First day of the new syst: 
saw the worst tie-up ever) .. . @ 1 
cook of the Australian Legation 
nated a letter written on Buckingh 
Palace stationery to an RAF ben 
held here recently. .. @ Interested 
prong-horned antelopes, Charles J. 
Belden, owner of a 200,000-acre ranc! 
in Wyoming, is consulting Dr. Willi 
M. Mann, director of the Washington 
Zoo, on this subject. 

Friends honored Rep. Adolph J. 5a 
bath, of the House of Represe! 
tives, at a dinner April 1 in recog 
tion of his seventy-fifth birthday and 
his continuous service in the Hous 
since March 4, 1907, the longest on 
record @ Washington students 
are giving three-minute traffic safe- 
ty talks to passengers on_ public 
vehicles . . . @ A total of 76,737 
persons visited the National Art Gal- 
lery during the first week it opened. 
... © Thoughts of a New Jersey ©on- 
gressman: A ground-breaking cere- 
mony for a bomb plant is a good deal 
like opening a’ new cemetery with @ 
barn dance’. . . © Washington has the 
most telephones per capita in [ie 
world, and Washingtonians averas¢ 
627 calls each per year. 
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Sunrise Services 


fomorrow morning many thousands 
worshipers will attend Easter sun- 
rise services in scattered communities 
ihroughout the Christian world. While 
armed forces continue to demonstrate 
futility of force as a guarantee of 
social order, these congregations will 
( memorate the resurrection of One 
ho showed the world a better way. 
Son Franciscans will again climb the 
ils and paths to the top of Mount 
avidson to attend the Nineteenth An- 
nual Sunrise Easter Service. There, 
imbled at the foot of the highest 
Easter Cross in the world, towering 
103 feet above the crest of Mount 
Davidson, they will sing “In the Cross 
f Christ I Glory.” Another of the 
.{ beautiful and inspirational of our 
Laster Sunrise Services is the one held 
Mirror Lake in Yosemite Valley, 
ch attracts thousands of wor- 
pers, 
his year when thousands of Amer- 
will spend Easter in Army posts, 
rise services conducted by army 
plains will enable many of them to 
1d an observation they were ac- 
tomed to in civilian life. For these 
Christian Soldiers at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, an Easter Sunrise Service will 
be conducted in Campbell King Horse 
Shoe Bowl. The speaker will be Chap- 
Alva J. Brasted, former Chief of 
Chaplains of the United States Army. 





Easter Time 


4 


\lways at Easter Time the question 
es: Why does Easter come early 
e years, late other years? The 
ver is that the Feast.of Easter, 
h occurs this year on April 13th, 
ot a fixed date en our Gregorian 
idar. It is determined by the an- 

( { paschal or Jewish lunar month, 

ivs falling on the first Sunday fol- 
ig the full moon on or after March 

21 This paschal moon itself is not 

the real moon but sort of an arbitrary 

n governed by European longi- 
Thus, if local longitudes were 
idered, Easter might occur on a 
different date in this country. As it is, 
late for the observance of the Res- 
tion of Christ may vary as much 
| days on our calendar, for it may 
inywhere between March 22nd 
April 25th. 
here have been many attempts to 
the Easter observance so that it 
occur each year on the same date. 
chief argument advanced by those 
ivor of such a change is that the 
elebrated each year as the birth 

Christ does not vary, making it 
cal to assume a varying date for 
crucifixion and resurrection. The 

ie of Nation’s Committee on cal- 

reform recommended that the 
Sunday after the first Saturday in 
| be celebrated eachryear as Easter 
lav, and this recommendation was 

‘cd upon favorably by the English 





Sketch of World’s Highest Easter Cross 


Parliament in 1928. A _ rich back- 
ground of religious custom, however, 
favors continuance of the present 
method of determining Easter, so that 
the adoption of any new arbitrary date 
is unlikely. The church itself decreed 
the present method of determining 
Easter at the Council of Nice in 325 
te Sey. 


Briefs 
rie 

gq A “community moral and spirit- 
ual rearmament commission” has been 


created by resolution of the chamber 
of commerce of St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


$$$ eaniro————_—__—— 


@ The Jewish Palestine movement 
found championship in Congress when 
Senators Robert F, Wagner, Democrat, 
of New York, and Charles L. McNary, 
of Oregon, Republican minority lead- 
er, were named co-chairmen of the 


American Palestine Committee. 


























Sermonette 


HE paramount question on_the 
hearts of many people today is 
the one raised by the writer of the 
book of Job centuries ago—*Canst 
thou by searching find God?” It 
is the quest for God. The failure 
of many to believe in God today is 
due to man’s expecting too much 
from Him. . . Our faith in God is 
weak because our concept of Him 
is incomplete. It is not that we have 
ascribed too much to God by way 
of authority, but too little to man 
by way of responsibility. God can- 
not accomplish what needs to be 
done for man without man’s par- 
ticipation in the doing. God is not 
a crutch on which to lean, but a 
staff by which to rise and go for- 
ward. This, then, is the crux of our 
quest for God: Not how much God 
imposes His will on us, but how 
much we propose to cooperate with 
His will. 
Rev. Henry H. Schooley 
Church of the Mediator 
(Universalist) 
Providence, R. L 
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- BOOK REVIEW 


Exit Laughing (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
$3.50)—The stage-direction title of this 
book is characteristic of the author, 
Irvin Cobb, who, among his remark- 
ably varied activities, had his turn on 
the movie stage. He has also been a 
reporter, columnist, editor, war cor- 
respondent, lecturer, story writer, po- 
litical campaigner, and humorist. 
Being only 65, he will probably con- 
tribute much more entertainment and 
information to the world, in spite of 
the suggestive “Exit” he uses in the 
title of this irregular autobiography. 
Instead of telling a straight story of 
his life, he jumps from one interest- 
ing episode to another and dwells on 
the more important periods, one being 
his boyhood at Paducah, Ky. As with 
all Cobb’s stories, there is a mine of 
humor and entertainment in this book, 
and a lot of good reading in the fa- 
mous Cobb style. 








Three From Greenways (Chrales 
Scribner’s Sons, $1)—Joan, Peter and 
Timothy are three English children 
who have been sent from their home, 
Greenways, as refugees to safety in 
America. They go to a family in Con- 
necticut where there are two Amer- 
ican children. The story of the life 
together of friendly natives and wel- 
come foreigners is told by Alice Dalg- 
liesh, who professes to have taken the 
conversation from real life. In addi- 
tion to being a story of children that 
will interest children, it is a page of 
vivid history from this topsy-turvy 
present, which will be the subject for 
many historians to come, The book is 
illustrated, and profits from its sale 
will go to refugee children. 


* . . 


Finland Forever (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.50) —Dr. Hudson Strode is not a 
newcomer to the ranks of travel writ- 
ters. His latest work is the result of 
an extensive and intensive study of 
the Finnish people during his visit to 
their country in 1939 on the eve of the 
war. The novelty of the book lies not 
in his story of the government’s care- 
ful planning for the “greatest good to 
the greatest number”; of the archi- 
tecture, the literature, or music; of the 
cooperatives, the farming, industries 
and sports—all this has been told be- 
fore; but it lies rather in its timeli- 
ness, and in the vitality, humor, and 
sensitive charm with which Dr. Strode 
writes. His manner of expression is 
strangely suitable to these “strange, 
strong people,” patient and honest, of 
the land of the northern sun. They 
are presented truthfully: ardent and 
strong in patriotism, loyalty, faith and 
courage. -The author loved the Finns 
as he saw them in peace, and in his re- 
strained style, he conveys to his read- 
ers the beauty and mystery of the land, 
and the spiritual bond between it and 
the inhabitants. Long before you close 
this enjoyable book, you will have dis- 
covered why Dr. Strode chose to call 
this, his best work, “Finland Forever.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Cherry Blossoms 

NCE more the Japanese cherry 

trees encircling the Tidal Basin 
of Washington, between the White 
House and the Potomac, are unfolding 
the glory of their cream and pink blos- 
soms to an admiring world (see page 
10). 

Here is, perhaps, the most famous 
group of trees on earth. They are fa- 
mous not only because of their beauty 
—their sole natural function—but be- 
sause of their significance. For these 
trees with their gorgeous blooms rep- 
resent two great nations, and two in- 
ternational ideals—good will and mu- 
tual esteem. Such was the pledge when 
Tokyo, the Japanese capital, presented 
them to Washington, the American 
capital. 

The beauty persists, but the signifi- 
cance has been dimmed. Japan’s-at- 
litude has changed. Ill will has re- 
placed good will; she now drops 
bombs instead of blossoms on _ her 
hrarrassed neighbors, and her prime 
minister professes hatred of America. 
“Virtue is choked with foul ambition, 
and charity chas’d hence by rancor’s 
hand,” to use Shakespeare’s words. 

America has not changed. Amer- 
jicans are still men of good will who 
respect the rights and liberties of their 
neighbors, covet no nation’s posses- 
Sions, and wish to live in peace and 
amity with all the world. On that 
ground they would again willingly 
stand with Japan beneath the beautiful 
symbol of the cherry blossoms. 


q 


. - 
Cooperating in Defense 

N SETTLING labor disputes, and 

many other kinds of disputes, rep- 
resentatives and conciliators often sit 
around a table and seek a “formula” 
of agreement. A well chosen word or 
phrase—a “formula”—can, and does, 
operate to bring two warring ele- 
ments together on a common ground. 
The effective formula works like a 
catalyst in a chemical reaction. 

The country now needs a formula 
of a general nature applicable to all 
potential strikes in the defense indus- 
try. Right now it is the greatest need 
of the national defense program. There 
should be something, some fact, senti- 
ment or belief, that all can get to- 
gether on, rally around and adopt as a 
device or motto bringing unity of ef- 
fort in the national defense program. 
Some manu- 
facturing firms have been putting 
prominently on their advertising dis- 
plays this declaration: “Cooperating 


Here is a suggestion. 


Berryman in The Washington Star 


What About It, Mr. Umpire? 


in the National Defense.” It is not a 
badge of membership in an organi- 
zation. It is a voluntary pledge, or 
plain statement of fact, made purely 
from the motive of patriotism. It 
means that the firm or corporation 
displaying this statement is pledging 
itself, to forego personal advantages 
and make necessary sacrifices for the 
common cause. Millions who do not 
have occasion to advertise have an- 
nounced the same devotion by their 
acts. That includes every soldier, 
sailor and marine in the nation’s serv- 
ice. It includes those other millions 
of citizens who are willingly paying 
the added taxes, and have volunteered 
their services in a thousand ways. 

All good citizens are willing to co- 
operate for the national defense. It is 
the democratic way. They know it 
means defending themselves and their 
loved ones. They do not have to be 
driven to it as in the dictator-ruled 
countries. The volunteer system is the 
democratic system, and a _ willing 
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worker or fighter is worth 10 who 
must be driven. 


Let the pledge of cooperation bb. 
adopted, proclaimed, by all, by wor: 
or deed. The few who are unwilling 
to join in, do work, take risks an«/ 
make sacrifices are undesirable or dis- 
loyal citizens and should be we!!| 
marked. The rest of us striving to- 
gether can make the country safe fo: 
democracy, and for our future. 

Organized laborers~who have tied 
up and slowed down defense produ 
tion through strikes in these critica! 
times when speed is of the utmos 
necessity are not unpatriotic. The, 
have merely been misled by ‘short 
sighted and selfish organizers and 
unioneers who have not fully realized 
that the time has come to subordinat: 
their professional program to that o! 
the nation’s defense. In placing tl: 
onus of the current wave of strikes i: 
defense industries, the usually con 
servative Washington Star declared 
“Under all the circumstances it seems 
quite clear that an important element! 
of union leadership is attempting by 
use of force to set itself up 
the law.” 

But these selfish union leaders hay 
now been fully and emphatically in 
formed of the fact that selfish interes! 
cannot be served in this emergenc) 
Unanimous public opinion calls « 
them to join now in the general e! 
fort and sacrifice. Let all defens: 
workers show their true colors by pr: 
claiming with the rest of us that the 
are “Cooperating in the National De 
fense.” 


abov: 


g 
Weasel Words 


Y THEIR phrases we shall kno\ 

them. When freebooters an 
highbinders start on their career o 
skullduggery these days they sec! 
terms and phrases to becloud the re 
nature of their activity and design 
and give them a color of decency. Th 
international pirates bent on robbin 
their weaker neighbors of liberty an 
property could find no better term fo 
their outlawry than the “New Orde: 
they sought to establish. 

Powerful organizations seeking ac 
vantages in these troublous times 
the expense of others, or at the e 
pense ‘of the general public, call 
being “realistic.” By way of vari 
tion they also prate about “practic 
politics.” Both these expressions a! 
merely word screens to obscure t! 
act of conscienceless grabbing. The 
are merely modern versions of that o! 
phrase “Business is business,” whic 
has long served to gloss over dir! 
deals. Jesse James might have use 
these expressions if he had h 
lawyers and publicity agents in 
employ. But he was probably not th 
much of a hypocrite. 
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READERS WRITE 






“Preserving National Unity” 


The writer is ofte 


n reminded that re- 


ligious instruction is necessary in order 
to maintain our national integrity, and 
hat all children become 100 per cent 


\merican in their religion. 


o an article appea 

Observer of March 
ional 
inning as follows: 
n minister 


Unity” by Walter M. 


of propaganda, 


A few days 
red in the American 
10, “Preserving Na- 
Myer, be- 
“Dr. Goebbels, Ger- 
has been 


widely quoted as having said that Amer- 
a need not be invaded to be conquered; 


hat the destruction 
ublic will be an i 
ple of the United 


of the American Re- 
nside job; that the 
States will fall into 


stile groups; that they will accuse each 


her; that 
ups, and races wi 


bitterness between 


classes, 


ll develop; and then 


t a strong leader of Nazi conviction 


ll rise 
nal broadeast of 


and seize control.” 


In his na- 


March 14, President 


ssevelt warned the nation of this same 


anger. At all tin 
esent distressful c 
| who teach in pt 


1es, and under the 
onditions especially, 
iblic schools should 


alize it to be their first and most im- 


rtant duty to impre 


ss upon the minds of 


ildren religion that is American, and to 
e a Christian Bible for that purpose. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


Arthur C. Gower 


Fish Story 


On page 4 of your 
te the A. E. 
of sardines. 
ightly less than on 


F. consumed 


March 22 issue you 
750 million 
I was “over there” 
e year, and being in 


e fourth division, was there longer than 


e average. 


' men who saw foreign service. 


There was a total of 2,084,- 


That 


uld be about 360 cans of sardines per 


n or more than one per day. 


memory of ever s 
e and certainly di 

You either got 
that is some fish 


aktown, Ind. 


Politics or 
have just read yc 


Claude R. Wickard,” 


riculture. I have a 
n Prentiss M. B 


higan, to the Secre 
in the eastern district and the 
‘retary’s answer thereto. 


lustry 


I have 
eeing a sardine over 
d not eat a can every 
your figures mixed 
story. 


Lee Maddox 


Agriculture 


yur article “Present- 
Secretary of 
Iso just read a letter 
rown, senator from 
tary about the sugar 


From this 


er I gain the impression that the Sec- 
tary is far more interested in carrying 
the policies of his predecessor than in 
warding the interests of the farmers. 


w Deal politics first; 


What we neec 


agriculture sec- 
1 is a Secretary of 


iculture who will work for the farmers 


the “85. ma-.> 2 
shbor policy. 


epherd, Mich. 


stead of the Good 


E. E. Hapner 


Jewish Sabbath 
1 your March 22 issue you answer the 


lestion, 
Sabbath comes on 
calendar has bee 
nes?” as follows: 
first day of the J 


“How do we know that the Jew- 


your Saturday, since 
n changed so many 

“In ancient times 
ewish year was also 


first Sabbath of the year, and the day 


ved every seventh 
ic end of the year. 


s determined by the High Priests by 
‘Serving the new moon. 


A Sabbath fol- 
day thereafter until 
Consequently, the 








Sabbath was not a regularly recurring 
day as our Saturday or Sunday is.” This 
error of confusing the annual Sabbath 
days with the regular weekly Sabbath 
day has been exposed by learned Jewish 
scholars time and again. Anyone who 
carefully reads the 23rd chapter of Levi- 
ticus cannot fail to discover this distinc- 
tion between the annual Sabbath days set 
apart to commefnorate important events, 
and the weekly Sabbath set apart in the 
Decalogue. God Himself made this dis- 
tinction when He set apart eight annual 
Sabbath days and said: “These are the 
feasts of the Lord . . . Beside the Sab- 
bath of the Lord” Vs. 37, 38 . . . The 
eight annual Jewish Sabbath days, like 
New Year’s day, the Passover, etc., all 
fell upon fixed days of the month just as 
your birthday does each year, but these 
annual Sabbath days had no relation what- 
ever to the seventh day of the week. . 
All Jewish history testifies to that fact, 
and never once hints that the weekly 
Sabbath day was,ever altered in all Jew- 
ish history or economy. 

C. S. Longacre 
Washington, D. C. 


Light and Dark of the Moon 

I notice in the current issue of PATH- 
FINDER, the issue of March 22, on page 
17, under “The Answer Is” this question: 
“What phases of the moon are considered 
light of the moon and the dark of the 
moon, and do they -affect the growing of 
crops and animals?” Your answer is: 
“The period of the moon in which it gives 
the least light is considered the dark of 
the moon, The light of the moon is when 
it gives its greatest illumination. The 
Department of Agriculture says there is 
no scientific support for “moon farming.” 
I see by this answer of yours that you do 
not understand the meaning of “light of 
the moon” and “dark of the moon” as it 
is understood by those who use it profit- 
ably for planting and handling animals, 
To them the “light of the moon” is the 
growing period, from new moon till full 
moon, and the “dark of the moon” is the 
period of decline, from full moon till new 
moon. I have been a close observer of 
the effect of these periods in plantings, 
butchering, hatching chicks, dehorning 
cattle, and have found there is a marked 
effect in the results. Just try it out in 
your garden and see the difference in the 
size of potatoes you dig if the planting is 
done in the wrong time of the moon. 


W. M. Hoffman 





Genoa, Colo. 


Bouquets 


“Land sakes alive! Yes, siree, Bob!” I 
sure am renewing my subscription. |! 
could not get along without the good old 
PATHFINDER. It gives me the most re- 
liable information on all subjects in the 
fewest words and the most easily re- 
membered fashion, It contains something 
for everyone, from a ha, ha joke to the 
solemn truths of the Christian religion. 
I think it is better now than ever before. 
I am never ashamed to lay my Bible 
upon the PATHFINDER, 


Lorena Coppoc, RN 
Chambers, Neb. 


I think PATHFINDER is the biggest 
5-cents worth in the U. S. A. 


Earl A. Tweed 
East intial Ohio 




































































Immediate Openings 


to become experts in the interesting 
profession of caring for shade trees 


Rapid expansion of the world’s largest tree servic- 
ing organization is creating openings for permanent 
positions and opportunities for advancement on 
merit to men who qualify. Selections now being 
made. Only sturdy, clean-cut Americans, not 
afraid of strenuous work need apply. Must be 
single, between 18 and 26 years of age, free to 
travel, with good practical education. Must fur- 
nish references and pass a rigid physical exami- 
nation. Write for qualification blank to serve im 
place of personal interview. Davey Tree Expert 
Company,!70 City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio. 








“THIS IS WENDELL WILLKIE” 





THE BOOK 
THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT 


A collection of speeches and writings on present- 
day issues by Wendell Willkie, with a biographical 
introduction by Stanley Walker. This book presents 
a group of Mr. Willkie’s speeches and writings, se- 
lected with his approval, as t interpreting his ideas 
and convictions regarding idle money, civil liberties, 
government by commission, utilities, public expendi- 
tures, unemployment, and similar current political 
and economic questions. Reveals the author as a 
vigorous and stimulating thinker and shows the en- 
gagi clarity and force of his speech. The long bio- 
graphical introduction by Stanley Walker gives a 
true picture of the man for whom nearly 23,000,000 
Americans voted in 1940. A book that 40 0 


instructs, and a political primer 
of unusual goons. 
“THIS IS WENDELL WILLKIE.” 
es, bound in cloth. Former 
pee 1.50. 
habe daancoseteshebetnses a ig 


Both ‘‘The Roosevelt Year” and “This 
Is Wendell Willkie,”’ postpaid in U. 8, 
$4.25 value. NOW 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St. N. E., Washington, D.C, 
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~ PRESENTING 


Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller 


ARLY last summer a member of 

the President’s Cabinet had a 
chance conversation with a _ brisk, 
sunny, broad-shouldered young man 
named Nelson Rockefeller. Rockefel- 
ler, who, as president of Rockefeller 
Center, headed up his family’s real es- 
tate interests, had been fascinated by 
South America ever since he made a 
tour there with his younger brother, 
Winthrop. In fact, he had organized 
two South American companies, and 
built a modern hotel at Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

The Cabinet member was mightily 
impressed by Rockefeller’s ideas about 
inter-American relations. He took him 
to see the President. And on August 
10, 1940, after several talks, President 
Roosevelt gave Rockefeller one of the 
most mouth-filling jobs in Washing- 
ton: Coordinator of Commercial and 
Cultural Relations Between the Amer- 
ican Republics. 

The office is a coordinating instru- 
ment for the President’s “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy—a policy whose. impor- 
tance the war has brought home to the 
American people. - Significantly, the 
office was established under the Na- 
tional Defense Council. Its present 
activities, for which it has a fund of 
$3,425,000, currently come under the 
head of hemisphere defense. But far- 
sighted people recognize its impor- 
tance will not end with the defense 
crisis. Rockefeller points out that 
“projects which are of obvious eco- 
nomic and social utility to the Amer- 
ican republics must be vigorously pro- 
moted, no matter what the outcome of 
the present world conflict.” 

If we want the American republics 
to stand by us, either against a totali- 
tarian-dominated world or during a 
period of world reconstruction, these 
persons believe, we have a long-term 
job of convincing them that we con- 
sider them as more than poor relations 
who can be useful in a crisis. We can 
live down the approbrium of “Yankee 
imperialism,” believe southward-look- 


ing North Americans, by making a de-. 


termined study of what Latin-Amer- 
ican nations want and need, not what 
we can foist upon them. 

Says Rockefeller on this point: 
“North American business has spent 
millions of dollars studying the psy- 
chology of this country—its needs, its 
wants, its habits, its thinking. But the 
same approach has not been used in 
the other American republics. We can 
no longer afford to take those markets 
for granted. We must come to know 
and understand the people of the re- 
publics if we are to be of any help 
in their resistance to the new tech- 
nique of totalitarian economic war.” 

Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, whose 
task it is to make the Americas good 
neighbors in fact as well as wish, is 
the grandson of the man who, making 


more money than anyone else on earth, 
believed “God gave it to me” as a trust 
for mankind. Of his billions, Grand- 
father John D, gave away some $750,- 
000,000 for “the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world.” Ever since he 
was born in Bar Harbor, Maine, on 
July 8, 1908, the second son of a fam- 
ily of five boys and ‘a girl, Nelson 
Rockefeller has had impressed upon 
him the fact that wealth is a trust and 
position a duty. 

None of the Rockefeller boys went 
to a private school. Instead they at- 
tended Lincoln School, an _ experi- 
mental public school in New York run 
by Columbia University and open to 
all classes and sects. The Rockefeller 


International 


Rockefeller’s Energy Inspires His Associates 


children were raised by their parents, 
John D., Jr., and Abby Rockefeller, not 
by servants. Nelson’s father once ob- 
served: “Even in this machine age 
there are certain things so important 
that they demand personal attention. 
The business of being a father is cer- 
tainly one. We cannot live one thing 
and advocate another to them.” 


HE Rockefeller boys soon learned 
the family attitude toward money. 

The grandchildren of the world’s rich- 
est man got a boyhood allowance of 20 
to 30 cents a week—and each Saturday 
they made an accounting of how they 


spent it. As they grew older they got . 


what they wanted, within reason, but 
never the biggest or best of anything. 
Says Nelson Rockefeller: “I can hon- 
estly say that none of us ever had the 
feeling of actually being rich—that is, 
of having a lot of money. What we did 
find out was that we had inherited a 
lot of responsibilities toward both the 
family and the world at large.” 

It is interesting to note that three 
of John D., Jr.’s, five sons are now in 
public service. David, the youngest, 
is a secretary to Mayor LaGuardia. 


Winthrop, the next youngest, resigned : 


PATHFINDER 


an oil company job to enlist in the 
Army. Nelson, of course, is a $1-.- 
year man in Washington. 

Nelson went to Dartmouth, where 
he played two years on the soccer 
team, edited a magazine called The 
Five Arts, and graduated in 1930 with 
a Phi Beta Kappa key. That same year 
he married Mary Todhunter Clark of 
Philadelphia, After a round-the-worlc 
honeymoon, they settled in a big re 
modeled farmhouse on the Pocantico 
Hills estate, where they are raising a 
family of five children—Rodman, Ann, 
Steven and twins, Michael and Mar, 


HEN Rockefeller Center was 

being built, Nelson got the job of 
scaring up tenants for it. Since it was 
completed early in the depression, his 
success as a landlord was no mean 
measure of his abilities. He was mad: 
president of Rockefeller Center. At the 
same time, with a taste for art inherit- 
ed from his art-loving mother, he 
worked as president of New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art. 

Both of these jobs he resigned when 
ke came to Washington. There on th: 
fifth floor of the Commerce Building 
his associates speak with something 
like awe of his energy. Of how, for 
instance, when he has a speech to 
write he often gets up at 5 o’clock to 
work on it, so that he can be at his 
desk at 8:30 for a full day. Usually h: 
puts in five days at Washington, then 
flies to New York Friday evenings so 
he can spend Saturday with the big 
New York staff of the Coordinator. 

Both his friendships and his vigor 
have helped pull topnotch men onto 
his staff of some 140, Full time work 
ers, either as $1-a-year men or at sa! 
aries that are a pittance compared to 
those they resigned, include: John Hay 
(“Jock”) Whitney, whose expertness 
in entertainment is testified by his 
backing of Gone With the Wind; Don 
Francisco, who left the presidency of 
huge Lord & Thomas advertising 
agency; Kenneth MacGowan, top- 
flight movie producer; J. C. Rovensky, 
former vice president of the Chas 
Bank, and many others. 

In its seven months of existence the 
Coordinator’s Office has already done 
a large amount of useful work. It has 
a finger in South American loans, To 
keep trade routes open, it got the Pres 
ident to set up the Inter-America 
Shipping Committee. It has encou: 
aged regular news-reel “beats” i: 
South America. The office has ai: 
ed the exchange of students ani 
newspapermen, An Education Com- 
mittee will try to funnel more stud) 
of Latin- America into our schools. 
Rockefeller, who speaks Spanish, 
hopes that in the not too distant fu- 
ture all North Americans will speak 
either Spanish or Portuguese. 

For, he says, “In the years that lie 
ahead, the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere will need each other's 
friendship and understanding. These 
qualities . . . grow gradually in the 
mind and heart of men of good wi! 
It is a project which goes far into the 
future and deep into the foundations 
of hemisphere unity and world peace. 
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ANSWER IS— 


1 have heard that military officers cap- 
tured in the present war have their sal- 
aries paid by the government of the power 
holding them prisoners. Is this true? 


e Under the terms of the Geneva 
Convention of 1929, officers captured 
in war have their salaries paid by the 
power detaining them as prisoners. 
Each officer receives the pay made to 
officers of his rank in the country in 
which he is held captive, but it is 
provided that such pay shall not be 
greater than he received for that rank 
in his own country. In other words, 
he cannot get an increase in pay by 
virtue of being a prisoner of war. 


. . * 





What is the Gestapo, and what organi- 
zation in Russia corresponds to it? 


e The Gestapo is the name of the 
organization of secret police in Ger- 
many. The corresponding organiza- 
tion in Russia is known as the Ogpu. 


Where was the township of land the 
United States gave Lafayette, and what 
became of it? 


e By act of Dec. 28, 1824, Congress 
granted to Gen, Lafayette $200,000 and 
‘one complete township of land.” The 
land, totaling more than 23,000 acres, 
was selected in West Florida and em- 
braced ground now partly covered by 
the city of Tallahassee. Lafayette never 
saw it. Two attempts were made to 
olonize the land by French settlers, 
but both failed. After Lafayette’s 
death the land was sold by his heirs. 


* * o 
> 


Do Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress have the right to hold the floor for 
an unlimited time in debate? 


® Only in the Senate is there un- 
limited debate. Unless otherwise 
greed on in advance, a Senator once 
ecognized may hold the floor as long 
as he continues to speak, or until the 
ession ends. Debating time in the 
ore numerous House is strictly par- 
lled out, 


. o * 


Why is there always snow on Mt. Fuiji- 
yama in Japan? 


® Fujiyama, the most celebrated 
mountain in Japan, rises to a height 
of 12,395 feet. Located southwest of 
Tokyo, it presents a-striking appear- 
ance bécause it stands isolated (see 
cut). Though a quiescent volcano, this 
mountain is a great (almost sacred) 
Japanese resort where thousands of 
pilgrims go to worship mountain gods. 
Because of its great height, Fujiyama, 
like most other high peaks, is always 
covered with snow. But the devout 
Japanese have a different explanation. 
in an old Japanese book called 
Hitachi Fuhdoki, a compilation of 
geographical and traditional records 
written by order of the imperial court 









Mt. Fujiyama, a Japanese Shrine 


1,300 years ago, is recorded a tradition 
which goes something like this: When 
calling, in turn, on the minor gods, 
the great god came to Mount Fuji. 
Asking the deity of the mountain for a 
night’s rest, the god of Mount Fuji 
replied: “Today is the festival of the 
New Harvest, and I am now confined 
in holy service so you cannot lodge 
here.” Then the great god went on to 
Mount Tsukuba, where the lesser deity 
said: “We are now celebrating the 
festival of the New Harvest, but we can 
accommodate you for the night.” Then 
the gods of Mount Tsukuba treated the 
great god to a fine dinner. As a result 
of these receptions, the great god de- 
creed that Fujiyama be covered with 
everlasting snow, while Mount Tsuku- 
ba was made beautiful all the year 
round. 


The last two winters in Florida have been 
rather cool, and the explanation has been 
heard that this is due to a temporary 
change in the course of the Gulf Stream. 
Is this true? 


® The Weather Bureau reports that 
this rumor has often circulated in the 
past, but that careful studies by mete- 
orologists have shown it to be without 
foundation. That part of the stream 








WORD ORIGINS 





Espionage: The act or practice of 
spying on others. This word comes to 
us from the French espionnage and 
espionner which, in turn, are from 
Old French espie, espier to spy, and 
German spahen and Latin specere, to 
look. In war a person who, disguised 


or without bearing the distinguishing | 


marks of belligerent forces, mixes 
with the enemy for the purpose of ob- 
taining information useful to the army 
he is serving is a spy. Even in peace 
time, the term spy is applied to those 
who secretly endeavor to obtain in- 
formation concerning the armed 
forces, armaments, fortifications 
defenses of a country for the purpose 
of supplying them to another country. 
The work of spies is classed as espion- 
age, and that word may be pronounc- 
ed either ESS-pee-oh-nidge or Ess- 
pee-oh-NAHZH., 


or | 
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near the Florida coast makes very lit- 
tle variation, not enough to affect the : 
weather. In fact, says the Weather 
Bureau, the temperature changes in 
Florida generally come from a wester- 
ly direction. 8} 


































































GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 
MAINE 

Nickname—“Pine Tree”; “Old Diri- 
go.” 

Motto—Dirigo (1 direct). 

State Flower—White pine cone. 

Area—33,040 sq. mi. (38th in rank). 

Population (1940)—847,226 (27.3 to 
sq. mi.; 35th in rank). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 2.7 per cent. 

Wealth (Estimated)—$1,981,000,000 
($2,323 per capita). 

Settled—1624. 

Entered Union—1820. 

Capital—Augusta (Pop. 19,339). 

Largest City——Portland (Pop. 73,464) 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 33 members and a house 
of representatives of 151 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and three representatives. 





Governor—Sumner Sewall (Rep.); 
term 2 years; salary $5,000. 
Products — Fish, lumber, potatoes, 


hay, vegetables, fruit, livestock, dairy 
products, granite, feldspar, 


paper, ' 
boots, shoes, textiles. ' 


Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Republicans polled 163,928 votes ‘ . 
and Democrats polled 154,774 votes, hod 
Electoral vote—Republican 5. \F 


——__—_--. 


In our hurry-up defense effort, some 
unioneers have an embarrassing way 
of applying the old slogan: “Strike ii 
while the iron is hot.” fit 


HARD OF HEARING 


CONSIDER YOUR FRIENDS 
Don’t Make Them Shout! 
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Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars and battery costs, thereby 
acting as an auxiliary unit to your wearable hear- 
ing aid. If you are hard of hearing and responsible, 
we trust you. Try Ravox for ten days with our 
compliments at no cost whatever to you. Easy 
payment plan if you decide to keep it 
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FASHIONS & 


Cherry Salad 


Here is.a salad that will go far to- 
ward decorating any luncheon or din- 
ner table. Besides being especially 
attractive, it is tasty and nutritious. 

@ Ingredients: One package of cher- 
ry gelatin, one pint canned cherries, 
one small bottle stuffed olives, one- 
half cup nut meats and one head let- 
tuce. 

@ Directions: Drain juice from 
cherries and use the juice to dissolve 
gelatin. When it has cooled to con- 
sistency of sirup, add cherries, sliced 
olives and broken or chopped nut 
meats. Turn into large or individual 
molds. When chilled, serve on lettuce 
with sour cream dressing. 


Cottage Cheese Pudding 

For an inexpensive dessert try this 
delicious pudding — spiced cottage 
cheese pudding. The ingredients need- 
ed are: two slices stale bread, two eggs, 
half a teaspoon salt, one cup milk, one- 
fourth teaspoon baking soda, one-half 
cup sugar, three-fourths cup seeded 
raisins, one-half teaspoon allspice, 


HOUSEHOLD 


one-fourth teaspoon cloves, one-half 
teaspoon mace, and one cup of cottage 
cheese. 

Cut the bread into cubes and place 
it in a buttered baking dish. Beat yolks 
and whites of eggs separately. Then 
blend the yolks, milk, salt, sugar and 
cheese together and add the soda. Add 
the spices and chopped raisins, and 
finally fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour this mixture over bread 
cubes and bake in moderate oven, 

ee 


Meat Balls 


This popular Norwegian meat dish 
will help cut down the family meat 
bill. For it you need one pound 
ground beef, one pound ground pork, 
one cup minced onion, one and a 
half cups dry bread crumbs, one and 
a half cups milk, two beaten eggs, two 
teaspoons salt, one-fourth teaspoon 
pepper, one-fourth teaspoon nutmeg, 
and one-fourth teaspoon allspice. 

Sift flour and spice together and 
combine with rest of the ingredients. 
Shape into small balls and brown in 
fat (half butter). Place in baking dish 


Timely Patterns for Home Sewing 


3409. Go about your Spring cleaning in this prac- 
tical button-front dress with its curved shoulder 
yokes. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 3% yds. 39-in. fabric. 


| bolero. 


2867. This young pattern includes a soft blouse, 
perky bolero and comfortable suspender skirt, accent- 
ed with crisp ruffles. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 114 yds 
35-in. fabric for blouse; 15, yds. 39-in. for skirt and 


2838. 
salute. 


Here’s a sailor dress that rates a ten-gun 
The princess lines and neat zipper closing 
give you the world’s best figure. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 
16, 4 yds. 39-in. fabric, 49 yd. 39-in. contrasting, 
454 yds. braid. Emblem No. 11207 must be ordered 
separately 


3084. Baby chicks decorate your little girl’s favor- 
ite frock with its pouch pockets. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 
114 yds. 39-in. fabric, 2 yds. binding, °4 yd. contrast- 
ing, for dress; 5s yd. 39-in. fabric for panties. Em- 
 egaped Pattern No. 11208 must be ordered separate- 
“3 

3290. Easy sleeves and an easy skirt make this the 
ideal dress for active women. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 
36, 33g yds. 39-in. fabric. 


PATHFINDER 
and add left-over drippings. Cover 
and bake 30 minutes in moderate oven. 


Lamb Patties 


Some people have to cultivate a 
taste for lamb and mutton, although it 
is just as palatable, nutritious and eas- 
ily digested as beef or pork. A good 
way to get these fastidious people, 
especially children, to like lamb is t 
start them out on lamb patties. Firs} 
grind up enough “lamburger” (three 
fourths lean and one-fourth fat) fo: 
your family and season it with salt 
and pepper. Then shape it into patties, 
wrap a strip of bacon around each 
patty and cook. 


Week's Hints 


g To remove chocolate stains from 
table linen, sprinkle the spot with 
borax and then pour boiling wate: 
through the cloth. 


q@ There is nothing so handy in a 
kitchen as a shelf above the sink for 
soaps, etc. 


@ Rinsing hair brushes in a solu- 
tion of alum water will stiffen up the 
bristles. 


@ Heat spots on table tops and 
other furniture will disappear if rub 
bed with linseed oil and later polished 


2786. For luncheon in town and afternoon engage- 
ments, we suggest this fashion-right frock with 
own longer length jacket. Sizes 16 to 50 Size 
3%, yds. 39-in. fabric, 242 yds. ruffling, for dre 
214 yds. 39-in. for jacket. 


3015. A waist-whittling blouse and a smart 
flared skirt are both included in this pattern. Te 
them or trade them, mix them or match them, as 5} 
please. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 2 yds. 39-in. fab: 
for blouse; 17% yds. 54-in. for skirt. 


Each pattern 15 cents. Send for your copy ° | 
the Fashion Book when you order your pattern 
It’s regularly 15 cents, but only 10 cents when or 
dered with a pattern. Address the PATHFINDER | 
Pattern Department, 121 West 19th St., New York 
City. | 
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@ Grass stains on white materials 
can often be removed by sponging 
with ammonia and water. 


@ For a healthful milk shake, beat 
a brown-dotted yellow banana in a 
bowl and mix thoroughly with one 
cup of cold milk. 


@ Dried peaches, apricots and 
prunes are excellent sources of vita- 
lin A. 

@ Old, worn blankets make good 
padding for the ironing board. 


G To protect the fine edge of the 
blades, keep kitchen knives in a wall 
rack or a drawer rack. 

G Hot vinegar and salt is an excel- 
lent cleaner for brass or copper. 





Needle Designs——— 
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Needle Magic 


-781—The Lord’s Prayer—man’s inspiration through 

e ages! Here it is translated into a crocheted panel 

both Catholic and Protestant versions. Number con- 
s full details. 


699 


25—Brilliant red single-stitch geraniums brighten 
« —_ scarf or luncheon set. Number contains 
| details. 





Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





After-Winter Repairs 


Following winter’s snows, sleets 
and high winds, many American homes 
will need scores of repairs and re- 
placements. Loose shingles, steps, and 
bricks should be discovered and re- 
paired. Downspouts and gutters re- 
quire checking after strenuous service 
through the cold months. Now is the 
time to check and repair all such im- 
pairments before they may cause seri- 
ous damage, 

Besides checking the exterior of the 
house for winter wear and impair- 
ment, there is the little matter of the 
interior. Although the interior has 
not been greatly disturbed by thé ele- 
ments, the family spends a great deal 
more time indoors during the winter 
months and that means more wear. 
Therefore, the interior deserves spring 
attention along with the exterior, Par- 
ticularly do painted wall surfaces and 
wallpaper require treatment. 





Whitewash Formulas 


Whitewash always answers the 
question of how to remove the run- 
down, neglected look from outbuild- 
ings and other structures—at the low- 
est possible cost and the least labor. 
The secret of a good whitewash job, 
of course, is in the mixing. 

In mixing whitewash for rough 
work all that is required is hydrated 
lime, salt and water. Add about three 
pounds of salt to each 10 pounds of 
lime used and then add water and stir 
well. It is best to add only enough 
water at first to make a thick paste. 
After this has been stirred until] all 
of the lumps are gone, dilute with 
more water until it is of the desired 
consistency. 

A mixture more resistant to weather 
is made by mixing together 12 pounds 
of salt, one-half pound of powdered 
alum and one and one-fourth pounds 
sugar, Dissolve in 10 quarts of hot 
water into which 50 pounds of hy- 
drated lime has been thoroughly 
mixed. After stirring well, dilute with 
more water, 

For inside work, dissolve two and 
one-half pounds of glue in 10 quarts 
of water and then combine with five 
gallons of water into which has been 
stirred 50 pounds of hydrated lime. 
After it has been thoroughly mixed, 
thin it by adding water as. needed. 

or 


Briefs 


@ A dilapidated broken-down old 
roof not only lowers the value of a 
home, but it is unsightly and many 
times is a dangerous fire hazard. 





@ Kitchen tables and chairs can be 
made alcoho] and boiling water proof 

{Readers interested in any specific problem of 
home improvement will be supplied free booklets 
upon request to the Editor.—Ed.] 








by coating them with bakelite varn- 
ish. The varnish, which resists almost 
all types of stains, is available in col- 
ors and clear finishes. Usually two 
coats are required for surfaces which 
receive much wear. 


G A wire screen, galvanized steel 
or copper, can be fitted over the tops 
of roof gutters to keep out leaves and 
trash, 


@ Properly functioning fireplaces 
purify the air in any room and act as 
ventilators. 


@ When painting the basement floor 
it is a good idea to paint the side walls 
six or eight inches above the floor the 
same color as the floor. 


G@ Sash cords should be checked fre- 
quently. A broken window cord may 
result in a broken window glass or 
crushed finger. 

Sc. a 
DO YOU KNOW THAT— 

There are more than 50 miles of 

bridle paths in Washington, D. C.? 


A deadly poison can be extracted 
from milk? 


Black and white pepper are made 
from the same berry—the berry of the 
Piper nigrum plant? 


Marriages in England are legal only 
when performed between 8 a. m. and 
6 p. m. on week days? 








NEW EDITION JUST OUT 


THE BOOK OF 
BOOKS FOR 
LAWYERS 


The Greatest 
Legal Classic 


BLACKSTONE’S 
COMMENTARIES 
ON THE LAW 


One-Volume Edition 
73rd English Edition 


Modernized and made easy to read 
by Dean Bernard C. Gavit, of Indiana 
University School of Law, and re+ 
nowned Blackstonian scholar. 


FEATURES: Original text from Browne’s abridged 
edition, famous for its readability and short black 
letter paragraphs Modern American notes by Dean 
Gavit after each chapter A charming biographical 
sketch Table of common-law maxims. A Glossary 
which makes reading and studying of this old master- 
piece a genuine delight 


Rediscover Blackstone. Join the revival. $ 00 
Order Gavit's one-volume edition now. 
Price (Postpaid in U. 8.) ........6.c000s 





If you include either one or both of the follows 
new books, Dean Wigmore’s PANORAMA OF TH 
WORLD'S LEGAL SYSTEMS, $6, and Dean Burdick’s 
BENCH AND BAR OF OTHER LANDS, $5, we will 
send any two books for $10 or all three for $15, 
postpaid in U. 8. . 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 


Promptly Refunded. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS STREET, N, E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PAN AMERICA— 


(Continued from page 4) 


ington. An arbitration treaty’ was 
drafted and signed by 11 nations but 
never ratified. The most practical re- 
sult was the establishment of the per- 
manent organization, now known as 
the Pan American Union. The resolu- 
tion providing for that Union, first 
called the Commercial Bureau of the 
American Republics, was passed on 
April 14, the day which has been 
celebrated every year for half a cen- 
tury as Pan American Day. 

The second Pan American Confer- 
ence met at Mexico City in 1901, the 
third at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and 
the fourth at Buenos Aires in 1910. But 
the fifth Pan American Conference, 
scheduled for 1914, was postponed be- 
cause of the First World War, and was 
not held until 1923, when it met finally 
in Santiago, Chile. 

Meanwhile, the United States had 
lost favor with governments of the 
other Americas because of her inter- 
vention in several Caribbean coun- 


——Styles in Brooches 


New styles in brooches are here. The latest seen on 
Fifth and Park Avenues and other style centers are 
the initial brooch and the flag emblem brooch. The 
initial brooch is obtainable in diamonds, gold and all 
precious metals ranging in price from thousands of 
dollars each to the 10c-store variety, each as stylish 
as the other and practical for the desired purposes. 
Our stylists searched for something that could be 
recommended to PATHFINDER readers as being both 
serviceable and economical, and the designs shown 
here are the result of that investigation. 

No, 1—INITIALED BROOCH. Supplied with any 
three personal initials on one’s choosing. Gold lac- 
quered. May be changed from dress to hand-bag, or 
coat ornament, etc., as desired. Pin clasp. 

NO. 2—FLAG PIN. Neatly enameled in red, white 
and blue colors. Can be worn as a brooch pin, on the 
coat ss ey on blouse pocket and in the many ways 
that es the woman's fancy. Equally practical and 
ser pg for men to wear, to show their colors and 
patriotism. 


Send 25¢ in stamps or coin for either one or 
50c for both, direct to PATHFINDER MER- 
CHANDISE SERVICE, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ul. Give initials desired. 


International 


Rowe is the Union’s Director General 


tries. The Monroe Doctrine, so ad- 
mired by Simon Bolivar, came to be 
bitterly criticized by other South 
American leaders when its spirit was 
invoked with relation to events in 
Nicaragua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo. 
The U. S. sent troops into Nicaragua 
in 1912 to protect American lives and 
property, and kept a “Legation Guard” 
detailed there to preserve order until 
1930. When civil war in Haiti in 1915 
gave danger of European interference, 
an armed force was sent to that coun- 
try and not withdrawn until 1933. 
Civil strife brought the same action on 
our part in Santo Domingo in 1916, 
where U. S. troops were stationed 


until 1924, 


..» "Colossus of the North” 


These three instances of interfer- 
ence engendered: a_ Latin-American 
distrust of the United States, which 
was still strong at the sixth Pan Amer- 
ican Conference, held in Havana, Cuba, 
in 1928, In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that German propa- 
gandists on this continent are now re- 
ported to be fanning into flame this 
old fear of U. S. dominance, One South 
American observer states that Nazi 
propaganda constantly pictures the 
U. S. as “the Colossus of the North,” 
and says “the old cry of ‘Yankee im- 
perialism’ has been streamlined by the 
Goebbels machine to ‘Yankee-Jewish 
plutocracy.’ ” 

But complete friendliness had been 
again restored by the time of the 
seventh Pan American Conference, at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933, and the 


SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 
for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 


weekly issues. 
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PATHFINDER 


21 member nations got in some serious 
work in the business of guaranteeing 
peace among and for the Americas. 
The eighth Pan American Conference 
was held at Lima, Peru, in 1938, and 
the ninth is scheduled to meet at Bo- 
gota, Colombia, in 1943. 

Important peace instruments nego- 
tiated to date by the Pan American Re- 
publics have been the Gondra Treaty, 
sponsored by Manuel Gondra, of Para- 
guay, in 1923, supplemented, in 1929, 
by the Inter-American Conciliation 
Convention and the Inter-American 
Arbitration Treaty, and the further 
supplemental Argentine anti-war pact 
of 1933. These treaties provide peace- 
able means, so far effective in the 
Americas, for the settling of all inter 
national disputes. Together with sup- 
plemental declarations pf the Union, 
they provide also for common action 
on the part of the Americas to meet 
any threat_of territorial acquisition by 
a foreign power. 


... Safety Belt” 


This peace machinery was invoked 
in 1939, following the outbreak oi! 
hostilities in Europe, when a special! 
conference was held at Panama City, 
’anama. The result of that confer 
ence was the establishment of a safet, 
belt in the form of a vast neutral sea 
zone, extending from Passamaquod) 
Bay, Maine, around Cape Horn and up 
the Pacific to the U. S.-Canadian bo: 
der. A second special consultative 
meeting provided for by these peace 
instruments of the Americas was call- 
ed in July of last year, That was righ! 
after the fall of France and Holland, 
when the Ameri¢an republics faced 
the immediate possibility of German 
occupation of the French possession 
of Martinique and of Curacao, an is 
land in the Dutch West Indies. The 
outstanding result of that conference 
which was held in Havana, was the 
establishment of an emergency com 
mittee to take over the administration 
of any European colonies in the New 
World in the event of any attempted 
transfer of those colonies by anothe: 
power. This amounts to the declara 
tion of a new multilateral Monroe 
Doctrine, in so far as its enforcement 
is guaranteed collectively by all Amer 
ican signatories. 

Important as is this machinery fo! 
safeguarding the peace of the Ame! 


Vincent Photo 
The Flags of the American Republics 
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April 12, 1941 
icas, it is secondary to the business of 
fostering cultural and commercial re- 
lations among member nations of the 
Pan American Union. And much has 
already been done in a cultural way by 
the exchange of students and teachers. 
On the commercial side, the United 
States is making valuable contribution 
to the development of trade with Cen- 
tral and South America through the 
medium of loans made by the Export- 
Import Bank. These have been nego- 
ited chiefly to assist our sister re- 
publics in developing natural re- 
sourees for which the United States 
has need, which will prove non-com- 
petitive here, and for which we can 
xchange exports to similar advantage. 
According to a statement issued by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, a 
branch of the Reconstruction Finance 
poration, the amount of loans to 
entral and South American republics 
itstanding as of Dec. 13, 1940, is 
9, 405,421.82. 
Needless to say, our own defense 
ogram is vitally served by the con- 
ued good will of the 20 other mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union. The 
present role of aviation in modern 
varfare has considerably altered the 
concept of safety behind oceans. The 
establishment of an air base in South 
America by an unfriendly power 
would constitute an imminent danger 
the Panama Canal, for example. 
It has frequently been pointed out of 
late that the bombing of one lock in 
that cana] could “bottle up” the U. S. 
Navy in either the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, leaving one or the other side 
f this continent virtually unprotected 
by our growing sea power. 








MOVIE WORLD 





| Wanted Wings (Paramount)— 
lere is a story of whirring propellers 
d the 1941 Army Air Corps. Prin- 
cipals in this air film are three youth- 
ful cadets, Ray Milland, Wayne Mor- 
s, and William Holden, who are de- 
lermined to be worthy of their wings. 
\fter a brief encounter with a girl 
photographer (Constance Moore) and 
burlesque queen (Veronica Lake), 
e youths finally become full-fledged 
men. Although the plot is almost 
incredible in parts, “I Wanted Wings” 
good “thriller” entertainment. Es- 
cially fine is the photography of the 
aven-soaring planes in the cloud- 
ked sky and the blackout scenes 

a part of Los Angeles. 


. + ” 
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Nice Girl? (Paramount)—Taken for 
nted as being one of the “nicest” 
rls in her town, especially by her 
ing “steady,” Robert Stack, who lets 
_ hold the wrenches while he 
kers with his car, Deanna Durbin, 
one of her best pictures to date, at- 
pts the role of siren with hilarious 
ults. Deanna turns on her golden 
ce to introduce several new selec- 
ons to the movie audience, besides 
roving . herself an accomplished 
ress. Franchot Tone as the scien- 
| who is the object of Deanna’s flirta- 
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International 


“Nice Girl” Deanna Tries a Siren Role 


tions, Robert Benchley as the rabbit- 
loving father, Ann Gillis as the little 
sister brat, all add to this sparkling 
new Durbin picture, “Nice Girl?” is 
a “must see” for the whole family. 

Footsteps in the Dark (Warner 
Bros.) —Turning from pirate to detec- 
tive in his most recent picture, Errol 
Flynn portrays the super-sleuth who 
outsmarts the local police force in 
“Footsteps in the Dark.” Flynn spends 
his nights tracking down clues while 
his petite young wife, Brenda Marshall, 
thinks he is working in the office. 
Wise-cracking galore enters into this 
Flynn-turned-detective vehicle as a 
rather skimpy plot unfolds. Errol 
Flynn and Miss Marshall both turn in 
creditable performances. 
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Grade YVeacher $3" 


PATHFINDER 
Save 35 cents 


Junior Arts 
and Activities $2 
PATHFINDER 
Save 30 cents 


Each magazine for one year. Check the combi- 
nation you want. Then clip this ad and mail with 
check or money order and your name and address 
to PATHFINDER. If there are other magazines 
in which you are interested, ask for our money 
saving quotation 


PATHFINDER, 


The Instructor 
PATHFINDER 
Save 35 cents 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Men’s & Boys’ 
WRIST WATCH 


Here is a wrist watch value 
hard to equal—a sturdy, de- 
Ppendable movement in « 
streamlined modern case fin- 
ished in Yellow Gold plate. 
Clear, easily-read dial with 
second hand Gold-fin- 
ished numerals to match 
the gold case. Has un- 
breakable crystal. Strong 
pigskin strap with gold- 
Plated buckle. Comes com- 
plete with printed guaran- 
tee certificate of famous watch 
factory, insuring easy direct 
factory servicing of watch at 
all times from anywhere in 
U. S. in case of future needs. 


A top-ranking wrist watch 
suitable for men, boys or 
schoolgirls who want and 
need service in a wrist watch. 
Makes an ideal graduation or 
birthday gift. Extra good for 
sending to draftees in service. 
An all-around wrist watch that 
represents unusual value ‘95 

9 





No. 1941 OX- ° 
FORD WRIST WATCH. (Postpaid any- 
where in U. 8S. and possessions) ‘ 


No 1941a — NURIST Wrist Watch. 
similar to ebove but in silver-finish S 95 
chrome case with black Arabic dial - 
figures . 
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ELECTRIC 
DOOR 
CHIME 


TWO CHIMES : Front Door 
SINGLE CHIME : Rear Door 


A Chiming door bell. what a delight! The 
new Melody Master electric door chime is 
now available at cost far below other chimes. 


Beautiful Tone. You'll be delighted with 
its clear, melodious, two-note chimes. Two 
notes for front door, one note for rear door. 
Carefully designed for pleasant mellow tone 
and good volume. The melody of the clear 
musical notes announcing guests lingers har- 
moniously. 


Handsome. Rich looking in old ivory case 
with “hammered gold” decorative emboss- 
ment motif. The soft dignified colors of the 
case, with gold chime bars, harmonize with 
any room decoration. Sultable for home, 
apartment or office. 


Sturdy. Guaranteed sound design principles 
to re enduring satisfaction. Compact enough 
to fit easily into small areas for present door- 
bell replacement. Operates on standard door- 
bell (7 to 10 volt) hook-up, or on dry cell 
batteries. Size, 6% inches long by 4% es 





ORION SERVICE, Box 781, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 





Individually packaged 
in carton, complete with simple instruction 


sheet for householder’s use Send coupon 
pow while special offer is in effect. 


high by 2 inches deep. 


Special Price, postpaid in U. S. .... s 

r-=- -_- --lhlUcooOrlhlUc OlhlhlU OmhCUmlhlUh FT 

‘ ORION SERVICE, ‘ 
Box 781, Washington, D. C. ‘ 

y Enclosed is $2.98 for which please 

’ send me the new eody Master Door § 
Chime as advertised in Pathfinder. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


Three farmers and their wives went 
out to buy pigs. The names of the hus- 
bands were Amos, Hiram and Jones, 
and those of the wives Sarah, Gretchen 
and Marie. If Amos bought 23 more 
pigs than Sarah, Hiram 11 more than 
Gretchen, and each husband paid $63 
more for his pigs than his wife paid 
for hers, and each one paid as many 
dollars per pig as he or she bought 
pigs, find the wife of each husband. 
Answer next week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—Pen No. 1 
contained 27 sheep, pen No, 2 held 18 
sheep, and pen No. 3 had nine sheep. 
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Space Illusion 


How are you at guessing distances? 
Here is a little experiment that will 
answer that question for you. For it 
you need four nickels or four quarters. 
Place the four coins in a row with 
their edges just touching. Now move 
one coin straight out from the others 
until you think you have the same 
space between it and the others as 
there is across the original row. To 
see how far wrong you are, measure 


Piano Self-Taught—— 


Short-Cut Way to Learn Music 


A happy accomplishment to play the piano, to en- 
tertain with the latest hits. As for that special man, 
his favorite tune lures him like a magnet! 

Learning to play isn’t hard. You read music quick- 
ly with the aid of a chart which shows life-size the 
main part of the keyboard. With each key is its 
music note. 

Guitar diagrams on your popular music tells which 
chords to play. Looking them up in your table of 
chords, you note the numbers which match your key 
numbers—and there you are, ready to dash off a tune! 

Tempted to learn how? Do! Our 24-page instruc- 
tion book, with life-size keyboard chart, explains 
elements of music, time, chord building. ‘Has three 
favorite pieces for practice. 


Send 15¢ in coins for copy of “Quick 
Course in Piano Playing’ to PATHFINDER 
a SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, 


our 


The following booklets are also available at 15e 
each: 

No. 133—‘‘American History at a Glance.” 

No. 189—‘‘Simple Cartooning Self-Taught."’ 


To your surprise 
you placed the 


the two distances. 
you will find that 
moved coin almost its entire width 
too far away, The illusion is pro- 
duced by the empty and full spaces. 
cncheiltliinesiidibidiiitiaasinatallsaientn 


Anagrams 


It’s fun to add a letter to each given 
word, then rearrange all the letters to 
form another word or words: 


1. SIGNS plus T gives 

2. BERTHS plus A gives 
3. SOARED plus U gives 
4. RESULTS plus A gives 


Answer to last week’s anagrams: 1. 
SHORE. 2, WASHERS. 3. PEACHES. 
4. HANDLING. 


(ne ne = 


° 
Smiles 
Draftee— 
your foot? 
Dance Partner—It was either you 
or an elephant. 


-ardon me, did I step on 


Minister (luncheon guest) — And 
what will you do, Mary Jane, when 
you get as big as your mother? 

Little Mary Jane—Diet. 


Father—Now look here, Jackie; if 
you aren’t a better boy you’ll never go 
to heaven. 

Jackie—I don’t want to go to heaven; 
I want to go with you and mother. 


Barber—Will you have anything on 
your face after I’ve finished shaving 
you, sir? 

Customer—It doesn’t seem likely. 


BY ANY OTHER NAME? 


It isn’t very often that a wandering 
hog has a trial by its peers. But, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press story, 
that’s what almost happened at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., recently. Artemus KNUC- 
KLES sued in Justice ‘of the Peace 
Court to get back a pig that had stray- 
ed onto a neighbor’s farm and been 
confiscated. His lawyer was David 
HOGG. Attorney HOGG cited a de- 
cision in a like case given by Sullivan 
Circuit Judge Martin L. PIGG. Judge 
PIGG’s decree was based on an opin- 
ion of Indiana Supreme Court Judge 
John G. BERKSHIRE. However, the 
case ended when KNUCKLES and his 
neighbor settled the case out of court, 
with KNUCKLES paying $5 for the 
hog’s keep, and getting the animal 
back. 

NEER & FARR is the name of a 
business firm in Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Raymond C, PAYNE (Pain) and 
Mr. John L. AKES (Aches) are ma- 
chinists at the Rock Island (TIL) ar- 
senal and work on the same machine. 


Peck—I took first prize at school today, 
Dad. 

Pa—Did you? Where is it? 

Peck—Teacher saw me and I had : 
put it back. 

Foreman—Say, that naw man we pu! 
on the job is a regular steam-engine 

Boss—Good worker, is he? 

Foreman—No, he’s a good whistle: 


Mrs. Bjones—Here’s an advertise 
ment of a new kind of shirt that hasn’! 
any buttons. 

Bjones—Huh? That’s nothing new 
I’ve been wearing that kind for years 


Stenographer—What are you doing? 

File Clerk—Sharpening a pencil. 

Stenographer—Don’t you let any- 
body see you. You ought to know thal 
that’s a carpenter’s job in a unionized 
plant. 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famou 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER [f: 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREF 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, | yr 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
a Fruit Grower, —Motion Picture 

yrs. 
ee Poultry Jnl. 


— Breeder’ s Gazette, 


Magazine yr. 
Bs ce ocean, 


—Open B Road (Boys) I yr 
—Parent’s Magazine, 
6 mos. 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs 
—Science and 
Discovery, : _ 


=e Farmer, 2 yrs. 
ian Herald, 


—Faet "Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, ) yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
kins Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 


—Household Mag, 2 yrs. 
—H Fis’ 


2 yrs. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr 
unting & hing, —True Experiences, 1 yr 
2 yrs. —True Romances, 1 yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've checked 
TWO magazines. No change or su tution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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RHYME’ & REASON 


ry- HERE is an honor in business that is 
I the fine gold of it; that reckons with 
very man justly; that loves light; that 
regards kindness and fairness more high- 
iy than goods or prices or profits. It be- 
‘omes a man more than his furnishings 
: his house. It speaks for him in the 
veart of everyone. His friendships are 
erene and secure. — 

-HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 











He stands erect; his slouch becomes a walk; 
He steps right onward, martial in his air, 


His form and movement. 
—COWPER 


Economy is in itself a source of great 
evenue. 


—SENECA 
rhe first and best victory is to conquer 
elf; to be conquered by self is, of all 
ings, the most shameful and vile. 
—PLATO 
\ man without mirth is like a wagon 
ithout springs, in which one is caused 
sagreeably to jolt by every pebble over 
which it rums, 
—HENRY WARD BEECHER 


* * * 


| wonder if the sap is stirring yet, 

lf wintry birds @re dreaming of a mate, 
'f frozen sundrops feel as yet the sun, 
ind crocus fires are kindling one by one. 


—CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI 


The present is the living sum-total of 
ie whole past. 
—CARLYLE 
rhe world’s great men have not com- 
monly been great scholars, nor its great 
scholars great men. 
—HOLMES 
7 * * 
The simpler and the more easy and un- 
mnstrained your manners, the more you 
will impress people of your good breeding. 
\ffectation is one of the brazen marks of 
ulgarity. 
—ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES 
When we dead awaken 
We shall discover 


That we have never lived. 
‘ —IBSEN 
Our fellow-creature is not our neighbor, 
it our neighbor’s neighbor—so thinks 
y nation. 

—NIETZSCHE 
very man is a volume, if youknow how 
read him, 

—CHANNING 

The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His Heaven— 
Alls right with the world! 
—ROBERT BROWNING 
lon’t think much of a man who is not 
er today than he was yesterday. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


* * * 


le that is of a merry heart hath a con- 
nual feast. 
—THE BIBLE 





_ een 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


A novelist claims the best cure for hys- 
terics is a kiss; now the only problem is 
how to give a girl hysterics. 

—H. I. PHILLIPS 


*Tis more noble to forgive, and more 
manly to despise, than to revenge an 
injury. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Classified Rates—60 cents a word; 
of figures, a8 weli as each part of 


ALBUMS 











EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 

under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds 'em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 





N. E., Washington, D. C. 
AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—AMBITIOUS HUSTLERS. Sell Rawleigh 

Products. Needed every home. Easily sold. Pleasant 
work. Should make good earnings at start and in- 
crease rapidly. We teach you how. Rawleigh’s, 
Dept. D-50-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 








Free! HMJ FUR, 150-F West 28th, New York. 
BABY CHICKS hep ae 


PRICES SLASHED FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes $6.25- 
100; Pullets $7.95; Cockerels $6.45. English White, 
Brown Leghorns $6.25; Pullets $11.95; Cockerels 
$2.50. Free Catalogue. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 
8, Ramsey, Indiana. 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


GRAY HAIR DARKENED—Easy natural way. No 

combing. No brushing in dyes. Reynalds Hair 
Preparation revives origina] color, lustre. Removes 
loose dandruff. Keeps hair groomed. Not an ordinary 
dye. $1.00 Postpai positive money back guarantee. 
Reynaulds, Box 2892, Dallas, Texas. 


BOOKS 


WAYS TO SUCCESSFUL MATRIMONY For Women. 
An ethical book approved by society leaders, church 
people and educators. Especially suited to young 
women approaching marriage age or contemplating 
matrimony. Points way for successful marriage. 
Money-back guarantee. Send $1. Cumberland Publ. 
Co., Oneida, Tenn. : 
“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS,” 32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-P3, Minnesota 
tag Ec teae ea CLINICS 
FREE BOOK—to Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers. 122 pages. Illustrated Latest institu- 
tional methods. Write today McCleary Clinic, 
2582 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo 
____ CLOTHING FOR SALE : 
12 DRESSES $1.18. ARMY SHOES $1.18. Men’s wom- 
en’s suits, shoes. Army goods: 200 Clothing Bar- 
gains. Free Catalogue Farmers’ Mail Order, 75-X 
Grand Street, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL 





a 








and Educational 
Books, slightly used Sold. Rented. Exchanged 
All subjects Satisfaction guaranteed Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and bargain Cat- 
alog Free Write Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, 
Dept. D-234, Chicago 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
TURN SPARE HOURS INTO PROFIT Be local 
demonstrator Fashion Frocks. Earn up to $23 week- 
ly and get own dresses free. No canvassing No 
investment. Fashion Frocks, Dept. DD-1029, Cincin- 
nati, O. 








: asia FOR INVENTORS 

INVENTORS—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 
tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 

write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 

Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 

i MATCHBOOK COVERS 

115 DIFFERENT UNUSED MATCHBOOKS $1.00. 
Postage. Jerry's, 2515 Seventh Avenue, Hollywood, 

California 








MEDICAL 


PATHERS. “Why ‘continue to suffer from urinary 
disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms 


modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent 
absolutely Free—a postcard request will bring your 
Free Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Mil- 
ford Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation of 
very important glands. Dr. Ball’s enlightening 32 
page Free book tells all about how you find soothin 
relief and new zest. Address Ball Clinic Dept. 63 
Excelsior Springs, Mo: 





OPPORTUNITIES 


aoe you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
usiness at home through the mails? 
m lion families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


minimum ten words. 
2€ name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





STANDARD Oniae price 


lest Terme &O 
OF a Week 


Easiest o 6 

as Low as 
All late models 6 onppuie like 
brand new. FULLY ay ‘ 


Free price-smashing 100 
all makes. in colors. FRE 
IN aig one aie ae, 


ow. en 10e 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH, 


| Dept. 485, 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, til. DAY 





Do you want agents? Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 


MI SCELLAN EOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Re- 
funded. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal 
Co., 89 Clayton § Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


DOCTOR I. Q. RADIO FANS—Mail dollar, no stamps, 
for prepared right and wrong statements. E. FP. 
Dunlap, Derby, Iowa. 


WINES! TWENTY TESTED RECIPES: Fruits, ve e- 
tables, blossoms. Set $1.00. Tipp Duty, Middle- 
bourne, W. Va. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


THREE-CENT STAMP BRINGS DETAILS 
making money with duplicator. 
Publisher, Readi Pe: lvania. 


_NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 

















about 
James Cutler, 


MAKE UP 1 To $25-$35 $35 WEEK as a Trained, Prac- 
tical Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept; M-4, Chicago. 
OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic green Frank- 
lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Llustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, P.A.4 
Elyria, Ohio. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS-— Protect your idea with a Patent. Don't 
delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’'—Free. Write Clarence 
A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 1D37 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
booklet ‘‘How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No ob- 
ligation. McMorrow and Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 102-P Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS SECURED Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
472- D Victor Building, Washington, D. C. an 
PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C : : , 
INVENTIONS PROMOTED Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO ALBUMS = 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT AT TOP, under “Albums,” 
featuring new Easy-Mount Photo Album, just what 
you need to hold and display your best prints. 
PHOTO FINISHING new 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous distinet finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25¢—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c, Re- 
prints 2c 


Photolab, 1806-AA, Wabash, Chicago. 
POULTRY ae Wh 
MONEY TO BE MADE in Poultry this year. Poul- 
try Item telis why and how. This leading poultry 
magazine 4 months 0c. Highly illustrated. Best 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry 
Item, Box 64, Sellersville, Pa 
Bel ie _RABBITS, CAVIES ae 
RAISE CHINCHILLA RABBITS FOR US. We pay up 
to Six Dollars each. Catalog apd contract 10c. 
Book Catalog. Year subscription Rabbit Magazine 
25¢ Stahl’s, Box 2, Pearl River, New York. 
SONG POEMS WANTED ye. 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn ‘ an 
SONGS WANTED—Original compositions considered 
for publication. Cinemart Music Publishers, Cine- 
mart Bidg.. Hollywood, California. i a 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. MojWeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria,; Los 
Angeles, Calif i 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago R ae 
SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
TOBACCO gee 
HIGHER QUALITY SMOKING OR CHEWING, 4 
pounds, guaranteed and Postpaid, $1.00. River- 
side Ranch, 121 Hazel, Kentucky. 
a __VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 
TOMATO PLANTS—98c per 1,000. All varieties now 
y. Quick express shipments. Parmers Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 
WANTED—METALS 
ERCURY. We pay $1.20/pound. Ship express. 
W-Terminal, Norwood, Massachusetts. 
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547 pages 
561 photos 
120 maps 
and sketches. 
Full cloth 
binding 
Staiaped 

in gold. 


verified from Government documents. 


UNITED STATES 
. GOVERNMENT'S @ 


Official History of 
the A. E. F. 


Here is the history of every A. E. F. outfit—complete, accurate, authentic, 


Not only the official United States 


history of the A. E. F., but also a guide to American battlefields, military 


cemeteries, and battle monuments in Europe. 
has no equal as a reference book and memento of World War service. 


Authorized by Congress, and 


Read 


the summary of contents below and send for your copy now. 


“American Armies and Battlefields in 
Europe” has been prepared to commem- 
orate in a complete and lasting manner the 
accomplishments of the American forces in 
Europe during the World War, Every 
possible precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the accuracy of all historical state- 
ments, which have been scrutinized by no 
other than the American Commander in 
Chief of the A. E. F., assisted by selected 
officers of the Regular Army. A profusion 
of maps, many printed in colors, give aid 
in understanding the movements of Ameri- 


can forces during the conflict. The lapse of 


time and political changes in Europe make 
these maps invaluable, which will be more 
evident as the years pass. 


Insignia of all Corps and special units of 


the A. E. F., as well as American and foreign 
decorations, are in full colors. 

Wartime photographs were selected with 
a view to giving a pictorial story of A. E. F. 
war activities in Europe. Many were fur- 
nished by the British and German Govern- 
ments, those of the latter being of special 
interest as showing the enemy “behind the 
lines.”” The 561 illustrations alone consti- 
tute a history of American valor. Soldiers 
on crazily painted transports, gray oceans 
and sullen warships, ashore in France, war- 
torn villages and fireswept battlefields, 


ee ~ Post Office 


VU. 5, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE; 1941-—0O - 282699 


splendid monuments and endless rows of 
small crosses “‘white forevermore.” 

How much of the World War is already 
dim in your memory? How much can 
you recall in another 10 years? Is there 
a record of the achievements for your 
children to read? In this book the U. S. 
Government has recounted by word, pic- 
ture, and map the most you would care 
to remember, and Gen. John J. Pershing, 


Commander of the A. E. F., has writteng 


the explanatory preface. Not written to 
SELL, but to TELL—a guidebook and 
history of the biggest war ever fought by 
American soldiers, told by those who did 
the fighting. 


General Pershing headed 
the American Battle Mon- 
ements Commission which 
prepared this book. The 
price covers only printing, 
binding, and shipping costs 


ad 


This is a summary of the contents, greatly 
shortened: The World War prior to Ameri- 
can entry; organization of the A. E. F. 
American operations in the Aisne-Marne 
region; St. Mihiel; Meuse-Argonne; Cham- 
pagne.—American battlefields north « 
Paris.—American operations on the Vosges 
front; Italy and Northern Russia.—Serv- 
ices of Supply.—U. S. Navy in the World 
War.—American military cemeteries in 
Europe.—U. S. World War memorials in 
Europe.—After the Armistice.—Facts and 
information concerning the A, E. F.—Mis- 
cellaneous notes, giving a wealth of infor- 
mation on the Great War. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 


. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


Herewith is $__ 
Send 
EERIE ES Na aie Sai Sit 


Street and No. or R.D,_ 


_ (send check or money order, not stamps) for which 


_. copies of “American Armies and Battlefields in Europe” at $2.75 each t 








